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ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA: THE TROOP-DECK OF A NILE STEAMER, 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. H, C. Seppings Wright, 





546 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


It is quite pleasant to see the old ghosts looking up again— 
the real old sort, and not the miserable spooks and astral 
bodies which have of late adopted “the untradesmanlike 
practice” of trading under their names. A_ beautiful 
young woman from the other world has been making her 
appearance at a nobleman’s house, introduced by its 
temporary tenants, who took the place furnished, but with 
nothing of that kind. This is quite a new departure, and 
speaks well indeed for the resuscitation of our old favourites. 
Never before have we heard of a family taking a place in 
the country and bringing their own ghost with them—a 
as though it were a bicycle or a photo- 
One is curious to know how they took 





» 


female one, too 
graphic apparatus. 
her: if they came by train, she could hardly have accom- 
panied them without observation ; but if by road, she must 
have had the sagacity of one of the Spectator’s dogs to have 
reached her new abode ; indeed, after so long a journey on 
foot one can hardly imagine her beginning ‘ to walk,” as 
she is reported to have done, on the first night of her arrival. 
What seems very funny, the noble Lord is as indignant that 
these people should have brought their ghost with them as 
if ir had been insects: he feels it is a great liberty, and 
writes to the papers that if, as he understands, the lady is 
staying on she must take the consequences—which, it 
appears, are pistol-bullets. ** All the adult members of my 
family,” he says, ‘sleep with loaded revolvers by their 
sides, and do not hesitate to shoot.” Not nice for a guest 
who is a sleep-walker. 


Another gentleman calls the attention of the Press to 
the fact that his three-years’ lease has yet to run out of a 
mansion in which no servant can be got to stay, so awful 
are the sights and so gruesome the sounds which nightly 
pervade it. His lawyer tells him that he has no remedy, 
because the law does not recognise the existence of ghosts. 
This is hard, he says, since it is well known that the owner 
of the place would never pass a night in it without being 
‘‘surrounded with dogs,” which, he adds, he could prove 
in a court of law. Why doesn’t he do it? The Psychical 
Society would surely furnish a sufficient sum to get so 
interesting a fact duly testified to, and, inleed, I 
would subscribe something towards it myself. Think 
of seeing the proprietor. of a haunted house cross- 
examined by a sceptical counsel before an incredulous 
Judge! 


It is very justly observed against the pretensions of the 
modern apparition that he is not only futile but flippant, 
not at all conscious of his peculiar advantages, and 
certainly giving us a very bad impression of the manners 
of his (so to speak) compatriots. It must, nevertheless, be 
admitted that the grand old Ghost of the Past—even the 
historical one—was given at times to very undignified 
behaviour; nobody would object to his having his joke 
within the limits of becoming mirth, but when he wishes 
desipere in loco, he should not select places like the Tower 
of London to play the fool in. This happened with the 
Laird Bocconi, who had made an agreement with Lord 
Middleton that the first who died should appear to the 
other in extremity. Boceoni, having become a ghost, 
appears to his Lordship when ‘‘a prisoner under three 
locks,” and informs him that he shall escape in his wife's 
clothes. ‘‘ After having delivered which message,” Aubrey 
tells us, ‘‘ he gave a frisk and exclaimed— 

Givenni, Givenni, ’tis very strange 
In the world to see so sudden a change. 
And then he gathered up and vanished.” 


If one quarter of the attention we give to the reform- 
ation of our criminals was deyoted to their early rescue 
from a life of crime, the nation would have a better record. 
Sut with a large and wealthy class of persons, it seems 
impossible to arouse sympathy for their fellow-creatures 
unless they have committed some enormity. The habitual 
ruffian is the object of their tenderest solicitude: he must 
not be ‘‘brutalised” by harsh treatment; his religious 
feelings must be appealed to; he must be ‘‘ worked upon” 
by chaplains, and reasoned with by philanthropists; he is, 
in short, a most interesting case. In one jail in the 
United States they are trying the effect of plants upon 
him; if a burglar be got to cultivate a flower, they 
flatter themselves in time that he will himself blossom 
into something like it; and until he brains a warder 
with the flower-pot, the system will, no doubt, be 
persevered in. 


Our English prison philanthropists, if not so sentimental, 
are no less credulous and ignorant of the class they delight 
to patronise. Their latest scheme for elevating long- 
sentence criminals is to provide them with lectures on 
scientific and interesting subjects, and the proposition 
has been sanctioned by the authorities. This idea has 
always been looked upon with favour. Convicts ought 
not, perhaps, to be amused; but what right have we 
to increase the punishment the law has decreed them 
by the infliction of scientific lectures? Is anyone so 
sanguine as to believe that they can be interested in 
anything of the kind? They are human after all, and 
have a natural dislike to have information forced upon 
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them, over their heads, upon matters for which they care 
nothing at all— 
As though one had taken sour John Knox 
To the Opera at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front row box, 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic. 
Judging from Mr. Knox's weakness for the fair sex, as 
exemplified by his marriage at sixty with a young person 
of sixteen, I always thought the poet rather unhappy in 
his personal illustration of compulsory attendance, but the 
principle is the same. How should we like to be addressed 
on bimetallism with the doors locked? The only way in 
which convicts could be interested in scientific lectures 
would be to select subjects suitable to their taste and 
habits. The art of forgery, for example, might be agree- 
ably treated, and illustrated with “flash” notes of a high 
class; while the manufacture of the centrebit and the 
jemmy, with an explanation of the comparative merits of 
the safe and the lever, would be listened to with rapt 
attention. 


If it be true that Mr. Wilson Barrett is going to test 
the histrionic capabilities of the inferior members of his 
company by giving them the principal parts of the play in 
course of production at his theatre, with himself and the 
present actors for their audience, he is doing a very credit- 
able, though, we are told, not an unprecedented thing. One 
can imagine the idea not being popular with ladies and 
gentlemen who have already made their reputation on the 
stage ; but what an opportunity he thus affords to those 
who have, at most, but one chance of distinguishing them- 
selyes—that of the understudy when his or her chief 
becomes suddenly indisposed. Once or twice under such 
circumstances an unknown performer has found the 
opportunity a road to fame and fortune ; but how seldom 
can it possibly happen !—about as often as a member of 
the junior Bar has similarly made a stepping-stone of his 
invalided leader to higher things, or an ensign become a 
captain through the providential destruction of all his 
seniors. I would rather be present at such a performance 
as this one promises to be than at the most-talked-about 
‘first night.” Think of some poor stage servant who has 
hitherto only appeared in order to hear the leading gentle- 
man exclaim ‘‘ Begone, Sirrah!” developing his fitness for 
the best part in the piece, and the disgust of the leading 
gentleman at secing him doit. The humorous part of the 
proceeding will, however, probably be the manner in which 
boxes, pit, and gallery will be ignored, and all the efforts 
of the performers be directed to the fountain of honour, as 
when the presence of the London manager monopolised the 
attention of Mr. Vincent Crummles’ company. Actors 
have hitherto been accused of a jealousy beyond the 
common, a charge which this proposal ought to dispel ; for 
in no other calling but that of the stage could such an 
opportunity be invented for discovering latent genius, and 
one may confidently add that even if it could, in no other 
would it be hazarded. 


Some educational persons have been known to enjoy 
the use of the cane: it is even hereditary; for one remem- 
bers that Master Squeers looked forward, so far as his 
filial feelings would permit him, to the time when his 
father should have ceased from his labours and his sceptre 
should fall into his hands; then, he once remarked with 
emphasis, though his aspiration was never realised, ‘‘ Won’t 
I make them” (that is the boys of a future generation) 
‘squeak again!” A pupil-teacher in Lancashire seems to 
have had no desire to beat the boys under his charge, but 
a strongly developed taste—such as King John exhibited 
towards his Hebrew financiers—for pulling their teeth out. 
He had a perfect passion for amateur dentistry: he always 
gave-his pupils the alternative of the forceps or the cane ; 
and what strikes one as rather strange---but then one 
doesn’t know how he caned, and he was certainly strong 
in the arm—they invariably chose the forceps. Just as 
one knows a horse’s age by his teeth, so you could always 
tell whether a boy at this. school was a good boy or other- 
wise by their presence or absence. 


Angling is said to be the contemplative man’s recreation ; 
but a contemplative man would not be a very successful 
angler. If he were not always on the watch for a bite he 
would not catch many fish, and this sentry duty is very 
wearisome ; there are so many false alarms. As for fly- 
fishing, it needs an uninterrupted attention which other 
pursuits demand from us in vain; but for my part, I have 
never got beyond float-fishing. Even in that case how 
necessary it is to be on the alert to note whether the bobs 
are genuine or forgeries, which is a bite and which isa 
nibble! An invention has now been discovered which will 
do away with the necessity for this sacrifice of time and 
thought. A spring is attached to the line, which com- 
municates with a bell at the other end of the apparatus, 
and directly a fish swallows the bait the bell rings. The 
fisherman may henceforth really enjoy himself with his 
novel in the confidence that his services will not be asked 
for unless there is really business to be transacted. Some 
blind men are recorded to have been good fishermen, such 
as the late Professor Fawcett and Sir John Fielding, but 
they, of course, required intelligent assistance ; with this 
tell-tale bell any attendant will suffice. We are told 
that Fielding always had a man with him to tell him 
when his float began to sink; experience made him at 
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last say ‘‘ Strike, Sir John,” instead of ‘‘ Sir John, strike.” 
One cannot help thinking that a true fisherman would under 
such circumstances have dispensed with his title altogether. 


The papers have been giving us various translations of 
Walter de Mapes’ Confession— 
Meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori— 
‘*Deus sit propitius huic potatori.’’ 
That of John Addington Symonds is, upon the whole, 
pronounced to be the best—- 
In the public-house to die is my resolution ; 
Let wine to my lips be nigh at life’s dissolution ; 

That will make the angels cry with glad elocution— 
**Grant this toper, God on high, grace and absolution.’’ 
But surely the jovial priest had a still better exponent 

in that prince of translators, Leigh Hunt— 

I devise to end my days in a tavern drinking; 

May some Christian hold for me the glass when I am shrinking, 

That the Cherubim may cry when they see me sinking 

‘*God be merciful to a soul of this gentleman’s way of 
thinking.”’ 


Everyone by nature hath a mould which he was cast in; 

I happened to be one of those who never could write 
** fasting.”’ 

By a single little boy 1 should be surpass’d in 

Writing so; I’d just as lief be buried, 
grass’d in. 


tomb’d, and 


Though one may not agree with the gentleman who 
has told us that all the plots for novels have been used up, 
yet one may be very glad to welcome a new one, or even a 
combination of old ones; and if it have fresiness or sim- 
plicity of style in addition, one should be the more 
grateful. This is the case with ‘‘ Loveday.” It is no 
novelty to describe a shipwreck on the coast of Cornwall 
in the old times when ‘‘ Vivat Wrecks” was the Cornish 
motto, and saving lives was much less thought of than 
landing cargoes; but the rescue from a watery grave of 
Mr. Macdonald and party (as the hotel register would 
have described them had there been an hotel) has much 
originality about it. Loveday is Mr. Macdonald’s niece, 
and is saved, with his daughter Sophia, by Hugh 
Penrose at the risk of his life, without many thanks 
from any of them. He gives them welcome at his mother’s 
farm, where they make themselves very much at home. 
About this hospitality they are also not effusive; but the two 
girls are pretty, and the father is not only handsome and 
agreeable, but. has another advantage in the Widow 
Penrose’s eyes. As he is introduced to her by her son, he 
says in his mellifluous voice, ‘‘ Madam, I cannot express 
my feelings for your kindness. Your son made a little 
mistake in my name—a small one; but with all gone, we 
must stick to what we have.” (This bull must be a slip of 
the author's, since his hero is Scotch and not Irish.) ‘* But 
I have a small prefix ’—he glanced under his thick eye- 
brows at Loveday with a twinkle of his eye—‘ Sir James 
Macdonald at your service!” Even in the recesses of 
Cornwall a title has its weight, and from the first it 
attracts Mrs. Penrose. His tales of Dramossie Castle and 
of the devotion of his feudal vassals to his person make a 
great impression upon the simple mistress of Trosa farm. 
Indeed, he influences everybody but Hugh, and becomes 
the leader of the lawless population of the neighbourhood 
and prompter of their most audacious acts. The pretty 
Loveday is devoted to her clever relative, but has certain 
honourable scruples. When Hugh and she are sitting 
together alone one evening she suddenly observes— 

‘‘ You might get rid of us in a week.” 

Hugh mumbled that he hoped they would stay as long as 
they found themselves comfortable. 

‘‘That is it. If you make us comfortable we may stay for 
ever. ‘ You look aghast,’’ she laughed ; ‘‘ you have not much 
politeness in you. Now, Tam o’ the Peat and Andy Briggan 
would have begged us to stay for cver in their huts.’’ 

**T am not Tam o’ the Peat.” 

She laughed and laughed again. 

‘* You are not,’’ she said, wiping her eyes ; ‘‘indeed you are 
not. Now I am giving you advice: get rid of us!” 
She leant forward and looked into his eyes. 

** Get rid of us.”’ 

He stared at her with open mouth, bewilderment in his eyes. 

‘*Oh, you handsome gowk!”’ she cried, with an impatient 
movement of her shoulder. ‘‘Gowk is a Scotch word — we 
come from Scotland, you know—it means a very clever 
person. Well, gowk, get rid of us!”’ 

‘* We don’t turn people out of doors in Cornwall,” said 
Ilugh stiffly. He was uncomfortable at being called hand- 
some, and he was sure she was poking fun at him. He did 
not know the meaning of ‘‘ gowk,’’ but he was positive that it 
did not-spell clever person. 

‘*Have things your own way, then. I do not want to 

leave Trosa, but I thought, after your saving my life, I ought 
to—but there! I cannot make the blind to see or fools wise. 
We must just gang our own gait, as we say in Scotland, and 
warm ourselves when the sun shines.”’ 
Smuggling Hugh could regard with charity ; but when Sir 
James takes to ‘stripping ships” and not being very 
particular as to there being any survivors, Hugh is roused 
at last to the necessity of getting rid of him. The 
character of Macdonald is admirably drawn. The 
writer compels us to have a sneaking regard for 
him, though we suspect from the first much more to 
his discredit than his neighbours. But the great proof 
of his attraction is that Loveday really loves him; and 
though her better nature prompts her to warn Hugh 
against him, Sir James never loses her affection. What 
he has done to deserve to lose it must be left to the author 
to relate. Though the little drama is practically confined 
to a single household, it is full of interest. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW GALLERY. 
(See Supplement.) 


The pictures brought together for the summer exhibition, 
although of fair average merit, include none of striking 
importance, and not one which stands out as ‘‘ the picture 
of the year.” Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the mainstay of 
the New Gallery, is represented by only two works— 
‘** Aurora” (140) and ‘The Dream of Launcelot”’ (165), 
The latter is in keeping with other illustrations of the 
Arthurian epic with which the painter’s name is associated. 
Launcelot is here represented at the door of the Chapel of 
the San Grael, which he is not allowed to enter. He has 
fought his way through the dangers and has triumphed 
over the obstacles which barred the road, but the 
guardian angel of 
the shrine is in- 
flexible, and 
Launcelot’s dream 
will soon become 
a waking reality. 
There is a cold- 
ness and barren- 
about the 
whole scene, upon 
which not even 
the angel-radiance 
can throw 
warmth, which is 
finely allegorical ; 
but it is doubtful 
if the picture will 
ever attain the 
popularity which 
surrounds other 
similar works by 
the same artist. 
The treatment of 
‘“‘Aurora” is far 
more subtle and 
original. A single 
female figure, on 
whose grey-green 
drapery the first 
raysofrosy-tipped 
morn are falling, 
is going round 
the walls of the 
embattled city, 
striking her 
cymbals as she 
speeds along the 
narrow planking 
on which tho 
watchmen and 
sentries pace 
secure from out- 
side foes. The 
arrangement of 
the scene is 
simple in the ex- 


THE 


ness 


treme, and _ the 
colouring of the 


break of day upon 
the granite walls 
and towers is in 


Sir E. Burne- 
Jones’s happiest 
style. Mr. G. F. 


Watts contributes 
several allegorical 
studies, of which 
the colouring is 
the most attract- 
ive feature. His 
most important 
work, ‘Time, 
Death, and Judg- 
ment’’ (79), seems 
to belong to some 
earlier period, 
when such sub- 
jects occupied his 
whole attention. 
The two figures 
in the fore- 
ground — Time 
defiant with his 
scythe, and Death 
typified by a 
woman with 
downcast face 
gazing pitifully at 
the dead flowers 
she holds in her 
mantle—are fine conceptions, treated with Mr. Watts’s 
accustomed reverence and poetic feeling. Behind these 
stands erect but with averted face the figure of Judg- 
ment, his sword pointing downwards as if unwilling 
to strike. Two other smaller, but more charmingly con- 
ceived subjects are inspired by the story of the Fall, 
‘‘ Naked, but not Ashamed ” (136), and ‘‘ They knew that 
they were Naked” (141). Of these the latter is most com- 
pletely harmonious in its rich colouring, the figure of 
Adam in the former occupying too much prominence. 
The allegorical figure of ‘‘ Earth” (67), a red-haired 
girl bearing fruit and flowers in her lap, is more 
conventional in design, and is chiefly interesting on 
account of its Venetian warmth of tone. Mr. Alma- 
Tadema is represented by a small family group (87), in 
which his wife and her two sisters and a brother-in-law are 
crowded into the foreground, while, as on a former occasion, 
the artist himself mingles in the family circle through the 
medium of a looking-glass, The likenesses, as might be 
expected, are excellent, but the picture is little more than 
a tour de force, and in attractiveness falls far below ‘The 
Ring ” (73), a pair of Flemish lovers sitting in a deep bay 
window, painted by Mrs. Alma-Tadema with consummate 
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taste and delicate illumination. Those who pursue their 
inspection as far as the Balcony, will there find a third 
instance of the family talent in Miss A. Alma-Tadema’s 
‘** Hope—the Phoenix ” (343), which is especially interest- 
ing, as showing in what proportion the daughter inherits 
the aptitudes and taste of her parents. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING AT COBURG. 
The marriage on April 20 at Coburg of Princess Alexandra, 
the third daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg and Saxe-Gotha (who are their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh), one of the grand- 
children of our Queen, must be an interesting event for 
the English as well as for the German nation. Her 
bridegroom is the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, eldest son of the Imperial Statthalter or 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT COBURG: 
PRINCE ERNEST OF HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG AND HIS BRIDE, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
By our Special Photographer, Mr. J. Russell. 


Lord Lieutenant of Alsace and Lorraine, one of the 
reat personages of the German Empire. The Emperor 
Villiam II., cousin to the bride, with the Empress, 
arrived from Vienna, where they had been visiting the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, to enhance the 
interest of this occasion; while the Duke and Duchess of 
York, also the bride’s cousins, had come from England ; 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania, a Hohenzollern and 
brother-in-law to the bride, was also present, so that 
it was quite a royal and princely family gathering. The 
proceedings were, however, remarkably simple; beginning 
with the civil act of marriage, which was performed in the 
audience-hall of the Ehrenburg Schloss or palace by Herr 
von Streuze, Minister of State, the Duke of York and the 
Grand Duke Paul of Russia acting as witnesses. A pro- 
cession was then formed to walk to the Schloss-Kirche, or 
chapel, for the religious ceremony. The chapel was 
beautifully decorated with flowers. ‘The officiating clergy 
were the Right Rev. Dr. von Miiller, Superintendent- 
General (or Lutheran Bishop), Superintendent the Rev. 
Dr. Bahnsen, and the Rey. Dr. Hansen, Court Chaplain. 
The wedding breakfast was served in the throne-room of 
the Ducal Palace. 
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THE MATABILI INSURRECTION, 


Of more urgent and exciting interest just now than any 
other news is that from Matabililand concerning the defence 
of Buluwayo, with its garrison of six hundred white men, 
almost surrounded by at least twenty times.that number 
of savage assailants. A series of sharp conflicts on the 
Umguza River, three, four, or five miles to the north-east 
of the beleaguered town, against about four thousand 
Matabili, took place on Monday, April 20, and subsequent 
days. In the first encounter, Captain Napier, who com- 
manded, with two hundred men, made a reconnaissance of 
the enemy's strength and position, and there was brisk 
skirmishing, but no general engagement. A Maxim gun 
became jammed, and could not be used, but forty or fifty 
of the Matabili were killed. They had erected stone 
‘‘scherms” or bulwarks, while some were concealed in 
the thick bush. Mr. Duncan and Mr. Selous on Wednesday 
accompanied Cap- 
tain Napier in a 
second encounter 
with the enemy, 
who were driven 
back after three 
hours’ fighting ; 
they formed a line 
along the north 
bank of the river 
four miles long. 
Two orthree Eng- 
lish police troopers 
were killed, and 
Lieutenant Hook 
was severely 
wounded ;_ others 
had a narrow 
escape of their 
lives. Mr. Selous 
had his horse 
killed under him 
while crossing the 


river. On Satur- 
day, April 25, a 
third battle was 


fought, on or near 
the Umguza, by 
three hundred 
men, including 
loyal natives, with 
one Maxim and 
one Hotchkiss 
machine-gun, all 
under the com- 
mand of Captain 
Macfarlane, 


against three 
thousand Mata- 


bili, whose front, 
extending in the 
form of a crescent 
with long horns, 
bent inwards at 
each end to inclose 
the small defend- 
ing troop. The 
tighting continued 
some hours, until 
the defeat of the 
enemy, with many 
killed by the 
machine-guns. 
An Afrikander 
corps, a hundred 
**Cape boys,” an 
equal number of 
friendly natives, 
led by Messrs. 
Taylorand Bissett, 
with Mr. Grey’s 
scouts and Captain 
Dawson’s troop, 
are noted for their 
prowess in this 
conflict. The Eng- 
lishmen killed in 
this fight were 
H.G. Whitehouse, 
B. Parsons, C., 
Gordon, and KE. 
Appleyard, the 
last dying later 
of his wound: one 
or two others have 
since died, and 
Mr. Roland Ven- 
ables Lovett was 
severely wounded. 
Another battle, in 
which the Matabili were defeated with great loss, took 
place on Monday, April 27. ‘There isa relieving force of 
six hundred men under Colonel Plumer, with food and 
ammunition, from Mafeking, expected to reach Mangwe, 
the fortified post on the Tati road, south of Buluwayo, on 
May 7. ‘This is the only road still open. 


IN TITER WEDDING DRESS. 


THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA. 
The transport of Egyptian troops and military stores from 
Assouan to Wady Halfa being completed, our Artist's 
sketches of the Nile steam-boats employed in that service, 
and of scenes at the landing-places, now testify rather to a 
past phase of the expedition, although during last week 
the steamers were busied in bringing up from Korosko a 
large number of camels, to be used in the further advance; 
six camel corps, formed of men of the Shagyia tribes in 
Nubia, having been organised for scouting purposes. The 
troops have already been stationed at their appointed posts, 
as far as Akasheh, and communications will be easily main. 
tained by the telegraph and the railway at Sarras, beyond 
the Second Cataract. Thereis no appearance of the enemy 
intending to attack those advanced positions just now. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING A T COBURG 


By our Special Photographer, Mr. J. Russell, Baker Street, W. 
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DUKE ALFRED OF COBURG AND THE PRINCE OF HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG, 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, 
Tue Fatuers or Tue Bape anv Bripecroom. 


THE GUESTS WATCHING THE DEPARTURE OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, on Wednesday, April 29, left the 
Riviera on her return to England with Princess Christian 
and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, travelling by 
railway from Nice to Cherbourg, and crossing the Channel 
to Portsmouth to arrive at Windsor on Friday evening. 
Her Majesty, before leaving, bade farewell to the Governor 
and municipal authorities of Nice, thanking them for 
attentions paid to her there, and conferred knighthood 
upon Dr. James Harris, the British Consul. 


The Princess of Wales, with Princesses Victoria and 
Maud of Wales, arrived at Monte Carlo on Saturday, 
April 25. Their Royal Highnesses were met by the 
Dowager-Empress of Russia, who is attending her invalid 
younger son, the Czareyitch, brother to the Czar 
Nicholas II., at the Villa des Terrasses. 


The Princess of Wales, on Thursday, April 23, the day 
before her departure from London with her daughters, 
held a Drawing-Room at Buckingham Palace on behalf of 
the Queen. Among those of the royal family present were 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of 
Albany, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck. 


The Prince of Wales held a Levée, on behalf of her 
Majesty, at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday, April 22, 
and next day accompanied the Princess of Wales in holding 
the Drawing-Room. His Royal Highness again held a 
Levée on Monday. 

The Duke and Duchess of York arrived at Copenhagen 
on April 23 as guests of the King and Queen of Denmark. 
They will on May 11, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, go to St. Petersburg for the imperial 
coronation. 

The resignation of 
the Ministry of M. 
Bourgeois in France, 
mentioned last week, 
took place in conse- 
quence of a vote in the 
Senate, 171 against 
99, refusing to consider 
the account of expen- 
diture in the Mada- 
gascar War unless a 
Government were 
formed possessing the 
confidence of both 
Chambers. On Thurs- 
day, April 23, the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
which had, three 
weeks before, passed, 
by 309 votes against 
213, a resolution ex- 
pressing such confi- 
dence in the Ministry, 
listened to a declara- 
tion read by M. Bour- 
geois, and resolved 
‘‘onece more to affirm 
the prep mnderance of 
the elect of universal 
suffrage, and to carry 
out the policy of demo- 
cratic reform.” The 
Ministry, however, 
formally tendered its 
resignation to M. 
Faure, the President 
of the Republic, by 
whom it was at once 
accepted. After con- 
sulting with M. Bris- 
son, M. Poincaré, and 
other Parliamentary 
politicians, the Pre- 
sident, on Saturday 





more secure position ; and that Maximo Gomez, who seems 
to be the Head of the revolutionary movement, has 
appointed Calixto Garcia to the chief command of its 
forces. There is no sign as yet of any intention of 
President Cleveland at Washington to recognise the 
Cuban insurgents as a belligerent Power. Cuban bonds, 
however, are issued with great success in the American 
Stock Exchange. 


Li-Hung-Chang, the Chinese Envoy Extraordinary, 
sent to attend the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas II. 
at Moscow, has passed. through the Suez Canal, Dardan- 
elles, and Bosphorus, and across the Black Sea to Odessa ; 
the Japanese Marshal Yamagata, coming to Europe on 
the same occasion, having crossed the Atlantic from New 
York, landed at Havre on Saturday, and has gone to Paris. 


The military operations of the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
in the Soudan, both in strengthening the positions recently 
occupied on the Upper Nile and in repelling the Dervishes 
led by Osman Digna around Souakim, on the eastern side, 
near the Red Sea coast, are continued with much activity. 
On the banks of the Nile, from Wady Halfa to Akasheh, 
the work of conveying stores and constructing the Sarras 
railway, the telegraph-line, and a road between Wady 
Atireh and Ambigol, is all but completed; a regular patrol 
watches over the safety of the communications between 
the several posts. The enemy, to the number of four 
thousand, have gathered between Souarda and Mograkeh. 
The force under command of Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. 
Lloyd, in the Erkowit Hills, to the south of Souakim 
and Tokar, a detachment of which had a conflict with the 
Dervishes on April 15, has not yet been able to find the 
exact whereabouts of the main body of the enemy, Osman 
Digna having shifted his camp at Horasab, retreating 





evening, asked M. 
Sarrien to form a 
new Cabinet; but he 
has found himself 
unable to do_ so, 
and M. Méline has been inyited to undertake the 
task. 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria arrived in Paris from 
St. Petersburg on Saturday evening, accompanied by his 
Minister, M. Stoiloff, as a guest of the French Govern- 
ment, and was received with particular honours. His 
Highness has since gone to Berlin, and will attend the 
Moscow coronation. 

The Ambassadors of all the six European Powers at 
Constantinople have joined in a protest against the 
Sultan’s appointment of a Mussulman Kaimakam or 
Governor of Zeitoun, an Armenian town and district, 
which it was stipulated should have a Christian Governor. 

The King of Sweden has been staying at Cannes, and 
visited her Majesty Queen Victoria at Nice a few days ago; 
he has left for Paris. 


At Athens, on April 23, the funeral of M. Tricoupis, 
the eminent Greek statesman, was attended by the King, 
the Princes, and all the foreign Ministers. A strike, 
accompanied with rioting, has broken out among the 
labourers employed in the silver mines of Laurium, which 
are worked by a French company. Some buildings were 
destroyed, and several men were killed or wounded in a 
conflict with the troops. 


The Government at Madrid declares that its prospect 
of suppressing the rebellion in Cuba is becoming more 
favourable, that the insurgents lack ammunition, and that 
fifteen hundred in one district have come in to make their 
submission. It is stated that General Munoz has defeated 
a rebel force of 3500, led by Rabi and Rodriguez, who were 
besieging Fort Jauza, near Manzanilla. On the other 
hand, New York telegrams report that Maceo, one of the 
chief insurgent leaders, who was surrounded by the 


Spanish troops, has forced his way through them to a 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT COBURG: THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL ARRANGED FOR THE WEDDING. 


By our Special Piotographer, Mr. J. Russell. 


towards Adarama when he became aware of hostile 
approach. His followers are reported to be suffering much 
from sickness and scarcity of food, and he has lost many 
horses. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Carrington, the newly 
appointed Commander-in-Chief for South Africa, left 
England on Saturday for Capetown. He had an interview, 
just before quitting London, with the Prince of Wales. 
Earl Grey, a director of the South Africa Company, who 
has gone out from England to assist Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 
the government of its territories, would probably reach 
Buluwayo as soon as Mr. Rhodes, who was still on his way 
from Fort Salisbury in Mashonaland. The administration 
of affairs at Buluwayo was in the hands of Mr. A. T. 
Duncan, successor to Dr. Jameson. 

President Kruger’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation 
to come to London and discuss the best course for restoring 
amicable relations between the Government of the South 
African Republic and the Uitlanders at Johannesburg has 
been made public. The tone and language of this com- 
munication are sufficiently courteous, though he declines, 
in view of the approaching session of the Volksraad at 
Pretoria, to absent himself from his post of official duty. 
Indeed, we learn from a book of standard authority— 
Mr. John Noble’s ‘‘ Handbook of South Africa” (p. pel ery 
that the constitutional laws of the State positively forbid 
the President to leave the country without the consent of 
the Volksraad. That legislative body assembles on May 7, 
and is not at all likely to permit him to visit England at 
this moment for negotiations the basis of which has not yet 
been specified affecting the internal affairs of that Republic. 


The trial at Pretoria, before the Supreme Court of the 
South African Republic, of the leading members of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee, upon the charges of high 
treason, conspiracy by force of arms to overthrow the lawful 
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Government, and lesio majestatis, or infringement of the 
sovereign authority, took place on Friday, April 24. Judge 
Gregorowski, of the Orange Free State, had been invited to 
reside instead of any of the Transvaal Judges, and a jury 
had been summoned consisting of naturalised citizens of 
English or foreign birth. The prosecution was conducted 
by the State Attorney-General with four assistant counsel, 
and the accused had five barristers for their defence. Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, Mr. Percy Farrar, Mr. John Hays 
Hammond and Colonel Frank Rhodes pleaded guilty to the 
tirst charge of the indictment—that of high treason. The 
trial was adjourned to Monday, when some evidence was 
given of the connection between these leaders at Johannes- 
burg and Dr. Jameson. A written statement vindicating 
their intention was put in by Messrs. Phillips, Farrar, Ham- 
mond, and Rhodes; and Advocate Wessels addressed the 
Court on their behalf. The Court gave judgment next day, 
when sentence of death was formally pronounced, in accord- 
ance with the old Roman-Dutch code of law, upon those 
who had pleaded guilty to the charge of high treason. 
Many others of the accused were sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment and expulsion from the Transvaal. A 
telegram has been sent Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, instructing him to communicate instantly with 
President Kruger, and to say that the British Government 
can feel no doubt that the sentence of death on Messrs. 
Phillips, Farrar, Hammond, and Rhodes will be com- 
muted. Mr. John Hays Hammond is an American citizen, 
and the United States Government has already been 
informed by its Consul at Capetown that the capital 
sentence upon him will not be executed. 

The adjourned examination at the Bow Street Police 
Court by Sir John Bridge, the magistrate, of the charges 
against Dr. Jameson, Major Sir John Willoughby, and 
the other officers of 
the British South 
Africa Company and 
Bechuanaland Border 
Police, was resumed on 
Tuesday, when all the 
defendants appeared 
in court. The inquiry 
was again further 
adjourned to June 11. 


PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. Balfour has taken 
the whole time of the 
House, with the reser- 
vation ‘lat Wednesday 
is to be restored to 
private members 
whenever the state of 
Government business 
will permit it. This 
was Raadied by Sir 
William Harcourt on 
the ground that either 
the Government 
needed the whole Par- 
liamentary time or 
they did not; but that 
was so obviously a 
mere debating plea 
that it produced no 
effect. If the public 
business should be so 
far advanced that Mr. 
Balfour can spare a 
Wednesday for a pri- 
vate member's Jill, 
there would be no 
sense in withholding 
this concession. The 
most interesting part 
of the debate on the 
disposition of the time 
yas supplied by the 
Irish members. Mr. 
Balfour deftly pointed 
out that if Mr. Dillon 
and his friends wanted 
the Irish Land Bill, 
they ought to give the Government facilities for carrying it. 
This put the Anti-Parnellites into a dilemma. They do 
not want to prevent the passage of the Bill, and they do 
not want to help the Government to get on with the busi- 
ness. Mr. Dillon at last suggested that his party would 
support Mr. Balfour’s motion to take the whole time if the 
Land Bill had priority in the arrangement of the Minis- 
terial measures. Mr. Redmond seized this opportunity to 
declare that the Parnellites would support the Government, 
and he charged the Nationalists with indifference to Irish 
interests. The Land Bill, said Mr. Redmond, was 
a much better measure than that of the Liberal 
Government, whose fortunes Mr. Dillon had preferred 
to those of Ireland. This was an effective thrust, and 
probably Mr. Dillon will have reason to repent having 
gone into the Lobby against a motion intended to ensure 
the passing of a Bill which the Irish people have certainly 
welcomed. Mr. Chamberlain explained that’ the Govern- 
ment had reluctantly withdrawn the invitation to President 
Kruger to visit England, and that the whole correspondence 
on this subject would shortly be made public. There is 
now @ pause in an extremely delicate controversy, and at 
the same time no apparent progress is being made with the 
negotiations between Great Britain and the United States. 
Domestic affairs, however, are to be pressed by the Govern- 
ment with determination, for Mr. Balfour announced that 
at all costs he was resolved to carry the Education Bill and 
the Agricultural Rating Bill. Sir Henry Fowler attacked 
the latter measure on the score of what he termed the gross 
inequity of reducing rural rates, which are comparatively 
small, and leaving the heavy urban rates alone. This line 
of attack is adroitly chosen by the Opposition to embarrass 
the Unionist borough members, especially in view of the 
declaration of Mr. Whiteley, the Conservative member for 
Stockport, that the Bill is a great injustice to all urban 
ratepayers, 
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PERSONAL. 


President Kruger is insensible to the blandishments of 


the Colonial Secretary, but he cannot fail to be touched by 
the letter of Lord Coventry, who has thanked him for the 
kindness shown by the Boers to Major Coventry after 
the Battle of Krugersdorp, Major Coventry, it will be 
remembered, was reported dead, and the memorial service 
which his sorrowing father and mother were about to 
celebrate was turned to thanksgiving by the news of his 
safety. 

It has been suggested that, as Mr. Kruger will not 
come to England, Mr. Chamberlain should repair to 
Pretoria. The Colonial Secretary is not likely to act on 
that advice. He has instructed Sir Graham Bower to 
represent the British case to the President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic. Sir Graham Bower is the son of Admiral 
James Pattison Bower. He was educated at the Royal 
Naval College, Belfast, and served in the Navy until he 
was made Commander. On his retirement from the service 
he was appointed Secretary to the High Commissioner of 
Cape Colony; and it is his great experience of South 
African affairs which has commended him to Mr. Chamber- 
lain for the delicate mission to Pretoria. 


Sir Mackenzie Bowell has stepped down from the 
Canadian Premiership to make room for Sir Charles 
Tupper, and will be in England in a few days, though not, 
as he is anxious to have it known, to take up Sir Charles 
Tupper’s former post of High Commis- 
sioner. Sir Mackenzie has by no means 
found the Premiership a bed of roses. He 
was called upon to form a Ministry upon 
the tragic death of Sir John Thompson 
at Windsor Castle in December 1894, 
because the selection was the one least 
likely to provoke dissension in the party ; 
but, while no one doubts his patriotism 
and zeal, it has long been felt that, in the 
face of the onslaughts of the Liberal and 
‘* Equal Rights” parties, a more vigorous 
leadership would be needed before the 


General Election now pending. Sir 
Mackenzie has made the development of 
Canadian relations with Australia his 


special subject of recent years; and he 
will doubtless find plenty of excellent 
work to do for Canada and the Empire in 
that direction. He has, it is true, entered 
upon his seventy-third year, but his 
energies are still, happily, abundant, and 
his experience is ripe. 

Wherever Canada is known the name 
of Sir Donald Smith is honoured. Very 
welcome, therefore, is the announcement 
of his appointment as High Commissioner 
for Canada. No one would suppose that 
the new Canadian representative in Europe 
is seventy-five years of age, for he makes 
his two journeys a year across the Atlantic 
with unfailing regularity. He may be seen 
flying from Montreal to Winnipeg in the 
depth of winter for change of air, and he 
holds the reins of the largest commercial 
concerns in Canada to-day—the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the Bank of Montreal. 
At his Montreal mansion Sir Donald has 
for years kept an almost open house ; and 
in Manitoba and in the Highlands, where 
he is now Laird of Glencoe, his hospitality 
is proverbial. These are qualities which 
make his new appointment a singularly 
happy one, even had the honour not been 
well won by his recent devotion to the cause 
of conciliation in the vexed Manitoba 
separate schools dispute. 


Mr. John Morley appeared at the Press 
Club dinner in the capacity of an old 
— This recalled the days when 
1e edited the Pall Mall Gazette, and wrote 
leading articles which were momentous to 
the destiny of Governments. He was in 
the middle of one of these compositions 
when he received an invitation from 
Mr. Gladstone to join the Cabinet, and 
when hes had settled that matter he went back and 
finished his article. It is noteworthy that Mr. Morley 
dves not share the opinion that the power of the Press 
is greater than that of Parliament. Mr. Stead used to 
say that the newspapers governed the country, and that 
idea is Aros Beason | in quarters where it is the fashion to 
speak of Parliamentary institutions as in the last stage of 
decay, or the last but one. 


The strange case of Dr. Cornelius Herz still occupies 
the attention of the courts. The French Government has 
renewed the demand for Dr. Herz’s extradition, and the 
legal proceedings, which have been protracted over several 
years, will be resumed next week. Meanwhile, Dr. Herz is 
still at Bournemouth, prostrated by disease, and there 
seems no prospect that the legal complication will be ended 
save by his death. 


The Order of St. Michael and St. George has been 
conferred upon the Ameer’s heir, Habibulla Khan, whom 
we did not have the pleasure of seeing when the Ameer’s 
Envoy visited this country. Abdurrahman has been in 
poor health for so 1e time, and he deemed it inexpedient to 
run the risk of «nding Habibulla on a visit to Europe. 
The Ameer, by the way, is a martyr to gout, a complaint 
we are in the habit of claiming as specially British, though 
whether it has on that account endeared us to Abdurrah- 
man is open to question. The Order of St. Michael and 
St. George is a judicious gift to the Ameer’s heir; and 
it may lead him into interesting and profitable studies of 
those patron saints. 


Prince Christian has had a disagreeable experience. 
Tle was knocked down by a cab on leaving Paddington 
Station, but fortunately escaped with nothing worse than 
a rather severe shaking. Considering the density of the 
traffic, the cab accidents in London are surprisingly 
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few, and this alarming mishap to Prince Christian must 
not be taken as a reflection on the cabmen, who, as a 
rule, display remarkable skill and caution in the crowded 
streets. 

There appears to have been suspicions that Baron 
Hirsch committed suicide, but there is no doubt now that 
he died in his sleep in a fit of apoplexy. Amongst his 
peculiarities was a constant. desire to lose money at cards 
to people for whom he had a regard. This method of 
benefaction wae not always palatable to the objects of his 
bounty; but it had a pathetic side, for the Baron was 
always eager to commend himself to the good graces of 
distinguished persons, and as his wealth was his chief 
social advantage, he employed it in eccentric ways. 


Dr. Liiger, the anti-Semitic champion in Vienna, is 
known in that capital as le beau Charles. His personal 
fascinations apparently temper the violent bigotry of his 
opinions in the judgment of the educated classes. At all 
events, he has received a signal mark of the imperial 
favour, and, at the personal request of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, has consented to waive his technical right to the 
Burgomastership for the present. This incident must 
make /e beau Charles more popular than ever, without 
lessening the difficulties of the Austro - Hungarian 
Government, 


Shakspere knew no boundary line, as Mr. Bayard, the 
American Ambassador, pleasantly observed at a luncheon 


LATE SIR HENRY PARKES, AUSTRALIAN STATESMAN. 
given in honour of his visit to Stratford-on-Avon last 
week, and it is fitting that the great poet’s native place 
should be regarded as the common heritage of the two 
great peoples who speak the language enriched by his 
genius. At the annual Shakspere Festival, which was 
celebrated throughout last week in the old-world Warwick- 
shire town on the banks of the gentle Avon, all thought of 
differences between America and her mother country was 
merged in one harmonious wish to do honour to Shak- 
spere’s memory. And this honour, not for the first time, 
was paid in generous fashion by citizens of the United 
States, whose latest tribute has taken the form of a hand- 
some stained-glass window placed in the noble church 
where the undying poet lies entombed. The window was 
unveiled by Mr. Bayard, who gave an eloquent address at 
the dedicatory service, and later in the day charmed all his 
hearers by the genial pleasantry and graceful sentiment of 
an after-luncheon speech. 


This year’s Festival has proved one of the most success- 
ful yet held. Never has the town been fuller or the hand- 
some Memorial Theatre so densely thronged throughout 
the week by visitors from far and near. The yearly 
increasing interest taken in the Festival promises in 
time to make it the English equivalent of the 
Bayreuth celebrations. The theatrical programme for 
the week was once more, for the eighth time, pro- 
vided by Mr. F’. R. Benson and his company, the plays 
being ‘Twelfth Night,” ‘‘Julius Cesar,” ‘ Macbeth,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” and a special 
revival of ‘‘ Richard II.,” which has not been seen at any 
previous Festival, and has, indeed, been long neglected on 
the stage. The chronicle-play was mounted with notable 
accuracy of historical detail, and Mr. and Mrs. Benson were 
seen to great advantage as the hapless Richard and his 
sorrowing Queen. 


Photo Eltiott and Fry 





On Tuesday, April 28, Herr Mottl conducted the first 
concert of the series of three which Mr. Alfred Schulz- 
Curtius proposes to give this season at the Queen's Hall, 
under the great German conductor's direction. It is need- 
less to say that Herr Mottl gave us a magnificent perform- 
ance, not so much of the Pastoral Symphony—we are not 
sure that we care about Beethoven in a Wagnerian dress— 
as of the Wagner compositions which filled the second 
yortion of the programme. His reading of the ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
Vorepiel was, ever, an amazing poetic feat; it 
mattered not that at moments the brass and the wood took 
a walk away from the absolute of tune; the sentiment was 
perfect in every sense, and the joyous mirth of the Vorspiel 
to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’ was something to remember and 
dream about. Herr d’Albert’s playing upon the pianoforte 
in the Beethoven Concerto in E Flat for Orchestra and 
Pianoforte was little short of superb. 


as 


The Lamoureux Concerts having come to an end, we 
have been trying to show, upon our own account, what we 
can do with our English orchestra at the Philharmonic 
Concerts. The result was, we regret to think, not exactly 
satisfactory. Lamoureux played the Seventh Symphony of 

seethoven exquisitely ; Sir Alexander Mackenzie played it 
inadream. The Philharmonic Society, in a word, which has 
not been in existence for more than a hundred years or so, 
has been unable to contend with a body of players who 


have been together for the enormous space of time 
embraced by fifteen years. Comment is useless; but we 


venture to commend to any intelligent 
musical audience the article upon the 
Philharmonic Society, written by that 
most friendly critic, ‘‘ R. 8. H.,” who gives 
his views upon the subject in the current 
number of the World. 


SIR HENRY PARKES. 

Sir Henry Parkes, who died at his Sydney 
home on April 27, in his eighty-first 
year, was the most remarkable product of 
Australian development. As a colonist, 
in the true acceptation of that term, he 
was a failure. He did, when he went to 
New South Wales as a young man, work 
on a farm; but for not more than six 
months. His father, a small Warwick- 
shire farmer, might have made a success 
of colonisation in the new land, and his 
mother—a Faulconbridge and a descend- 
ant of Richard Coeur de Lion—certainly 
would, for her home-made bread, her 
butter, and her cowslip-wine were the talk 
of the country-side; but the future Aus- 
tralian statesman had other work to do. 

Sir Henry had more than his share 
of the ups and downs of Colonial life. 
Born in poverty, he and his wife and 
child landed in Sydney, penniless and 
friendless. Being an admitted failure 
as a wealth - producer on the land, 
he set to work as a mechanic, and 
at last, in despair of making head- 
way while working for others, bought 
a lathe and set up as the Sydney toy- 
maker. Sets of chess made by the future 
Premier are among the prizes of some 
Sydney homes to-day. Next he started a 
newspaper, the Empire, and through its 
medium taught the democracy of Australia, 
in poetry as well as in prose, some of the 
lessons he had himself learnt in the 
agitation for the Reform Bill of 1832 in 
England. The cause of responsible govern- 
ment owed much to his advanced demo- 
cracy, and so did the cause of free 
labour as opposed to convictism in the 
Colony. Fitly enough, the first Legislative 
Assembly, that of 1854, had the agitating 
toy-maker and journalist as a member, 
and it was a source of no small pride to 
Sir Ifenry Parkes that his constituency 
was the city to which he had come, fifteen 
years before, hopeless and destitute. By 
1871 he had pushed his way to the 
Premiership, and for twenty years, in and out of office, 
amid constantly recurring financial difficulties, he held a 
first place in Australian statesmanship. 

It was doubtless the hope of Sir Henry Parkes’ life that 
just as the Confederation of Canada is the monument of 
Sir John Macdonald’s career, the Confederation of Australia 
might be his great achievement. It was not of New South 
Wales alone that he thought. ‘All through these fifty 
years,” he said a little while ago, ‘‘I have looked forward 
to the time when there would be one great common- 
wealth on this wide mainland, which would in no 
way interfere with the independence and prosperity 
of the several States, but give the name of Australia 
a power and grandeur and authority in the world which 
she can never attain in any other way.” He died before 
his dream was realised. But when Australia has entered 
upon her federal career, as she soon must, she will not 
forget her debt of gratitude to the man who set the ideal 
before her, and by his fight for free institutions, and his 
strenuous, high personal character, madé its accomplish- 
ment possible. 

Next to federation, Sir Henry Parkes placed Free Trade 
among his ideals for Australia, and it is chiefly to him that 
New South Wales owes her adherence, almost alone among 
British colonies, to the principles which have given 
England her pre-eminence during the past half-century. 
Through these fiscal and federal struggles, as throughout 
all the political changes of his many-sided career, Sir Henry 
Parkes remained a loyal Briton. Not only could he say, with 
Sir John Macdonald, ‘“‘A British subject I was born; a 
British subject I will die”; but he made it his life’s work 
to stamp the type of the British race upon Australia for all 
time, The great empire-builder of Canada has his niche of 
honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir Henry Parkes will 
surely find his place there too, 
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VIII. 
WILLY CROUP COMES TO THE FRONT. 
The pleasant rays of the semi-tropical sun so warmed and 
subsequently melted the varied dispositions of the company 
on board the Summer Shelter that, in spite of their very 
different natures, they became fused, 
happy party of friends. 

Willy Croup actually felt as if she were a young womar 
in a large party of gentlemen with no rivals. She was not 
young, but many of her youthful qualities still remained 
with her, and under the influence of her surroundings they 
all budded out and blossomed bravely. At the end of a day 
of fine weather there was not a clergyman on board who did 
not wish that Miss Croup belonged to his congregation. 

As for the members of the synod, there could be no 
doubt that they were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
Tired with the long winter’s work, and rejoiced, almost 
amazed, to be so suddenly freed from the cold, wintry 
weather of their homes, all of their spirits rose and most of 
their hearts were merry. 

There were but few grey heads among these clergymen, 
and the majority of them were under middle age. 
of them had been almost strangers to each other when 
they came on board, but now there were no strangers on 
Shelter. them had 
but not one taken a coastwise voyage 


as it were, into a 


Some 


the Summer Some of crossed the 
Atlantic, had ever 
on a comparatively small vessel, and although the conse- 
quence of this new experience, their involuntary seclusion 
of the first days of the trip, and their consequent uncon- 
ventional and irregular acceptance of Mrs. Cliff's hospi- 
tality, had caused a little stiffness in their demeanour at 
first, this speedily disappeared, hand in hand with the 
recollection of that most easily forgotten of human ills, 
which had so rudely interfered with their good manners. 

As far as the resources of their portmanteaus would 
allow, these reverend clergymen dressed themselves simply 
and in semi-nautical costumes. Some played quoits upon 
the upper deck, in which sport Willy joined. Others 
climbed up the shrouds, preferably on the inside—-this 
method of exercise, although very difficult, being considered 
safer in case of a sudden lurch of the And the 
many other sportive things they did, and the many pleasant 
anecdotes they told, nearly all relating to the discomfiture 
of clergymen under various embarrassing circumstances, 
caused Captain Burke to say to Mrs. Cliff that he had 
never imagined that parsons were such jolly fellows, and, 
he would be glad to take out 


vessel, 


so far as he was concerned, 
another party of them. 

‘But if we do,” he said, ‘‘ I think we'd better ship 
them on a tug, and let them cruise around the lightship 
for two or three days. Then, when they hoisted a signal 
that they were all well on board, we could go out and take 
them off. In that way, they'd really enjoy a 
cruise on the Swmmer Shelter.” 

As the sun went down behind the distant coast of 
Florida they were boarded by a negro pilot, and in the 
morning they awoke to find themselves fast to a pier of 
the city of Nassau, lying white in the early daylight. 

The members of the synod had readily agreed to Mrs. 
Cliff's plan to leave them at Nassau and let them return 
by a regular passenger steamer, and they all preferred to 
go by sea to Savannah, and then to their homes by rail. 
With expenses paid, none but the most unreasonable of 
men could have objected to such a plan. 

As Captain Burke announced that he would stop at 
Nassau for a day to take in some fresh stores, especially of 
fruit and vegetables, and to give Mrs. Cliff and Willy 
Croup an opportunity to see the place, the Swmmer Shelter 
was soon deserted. But in the evening everybody returned 
on board, as the company wished to keep together as long 
as possible, and there would be plenty of time in the 
morning for the members of the synod to disembark and 
go to the hotel. 

Very early in the morning Captain Burke was aroused 
by the entrance of the sailing-master, Mr. Portman, into 


you see, 
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his state-room. ‘‘ Morning, Sir,’’ said Mr. Portman, “I 
want you to come out here and look at something.” 

Perceiving by the manner and tones of the other that 
there was something important to be looked at, Captain 
Burke jumped up, quickly dressed himself, and went on 
deck. There, fastened against the foremast, was a large 
piece of paper, on which were written these words— 

‘‘ We don't intend to sail on a filibustering cruise. We 
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know what it means when you take on arms in New York, 
and discharge your respectable passengers in Nassau. We 
don't want nothing to do with your next lot of passengers, 
and don’t intend to get into no scrapes. So good-bye! 
(Signed)—The Crew.” 

‘** You don’t mean to say,” 
has deserted the vessel ? ” 

‘That ’s what it is, Sir,” 


cried Burke, ‘‘ that the crew 


said Mr. Burdette, the first 
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Fastened against the foremast was a large piece of paper. 
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mate, who had just joined them. ‘The crew has cleared 
out toa man. Mr. Portman and I are left, the engineer 's 
left and his assistant—they belonged to the yacht and don’t 
have much to do with the crew—but the rest’s all gone! 
Deck-hands, stewards, and even the cook. The stewardess 
must have gone too, for I haven't seen her yet.” 

‘* What ’s the meaning of all this !”’ shouted Burke, his 
face getting very red. ‘‘ When did they go, and why did 
they go?” 

‘‘It’s the second mate’s watch, and he is off with 
them!” said Mr. Burdette. ‘‘I expect he’s at the bottom 
of it. He’s a mighty wary fellow. Just as like as not he 
spread the report that 
we were going on a 
expedi- 
and 


filibustering 


tion to Cuba, 


the ground for it, in 


my opinion, is those 


cases of arms you 


opened the other 
day.” 

‘‘T think that is 
it, Sir,” said Mr. 
Portman. “You 
know there ’s a rising 
in Cuba, and there 
was lots of talk about 
filibustering before we 
left. I expect the 
people thought that 
the ladies were going 
on shore the same as 
the parsons.” 

Burke was 
founded. He 
not what to say or 
what to think, but 
seeing Mrs. Cliff 
appearing at the head 
of the co npanion- 
way, he thought it 
his first duty to go 
and report the state 
of affairs to her, 
which he did. That 
lady’s astonishment 

1 dismay were very 

sat. 

** What 
to do?” she 
‘And what 

do you mean by the 


con- 
knew 


are we 


cases of arms?” 

*‘I’m afraid that 
was a piece of folly 
on my part,” said 
Burke. 

‘I didn’t 
we had 
board! 

‘*Well, what we 
had didn’t amount to 

Burke. 
was the 
After I 


know 
arins on 


much,” said 
‘‘ But this 

way of it. 

heard the message 
from Captain Horn 
about the pirates, and 
everything, and as I 
didn’t know exactly 
what sort of craft we 
meet round 
about Jamaica, I 
thought we would 
feel a good deal safer, 
especially on account 
Miss 


Croup, if we had some 


would 


of you and 
fire-arms aboard. So 
I put in some repeat- 
ing rifles 
munition, and I paid 

for them out of my 

pocket ’ Such 

things always come 

in useful, and while 

I was commanding the vessel on which you were sailing, 
Mrs. Cliff, I didn’t want to feel that I’d left anything 
undone which ought to be done. Of course, there was 
no reason to suppose that we would ever have to use 
them, but I knew I would feel better if I had them. But 
there was one thing I needn’t have done, and that was, I 
needn't have opened them, which I did the other day in 
company with Mr. Burdette, because I hadn’t had time 
before to examine them, and I wanted to see what they 
were. Some of the crew must have noticed the guns, 
and as they couldn't think why we wanted them, un- 
less we were going on a filibustering expedition, they 
got that notion into their heads and so cut the ship. It 
was easy enough to do it, for we were moored to a pier, 
and the second mate, whose watch they went away in, was 
most likely at the head of the whole business.” 


and am- 


own 


** But what are we going to do?” asked Mrs. Cliff. 

‘* IT must get another crew just as soon as I can,” said 
he, ‘‘ and there isn’t a minute to be lost. I was stretching 
a point when I agreed to stop over a day; but I thought 
we could afford that and reach Kingston as soon as 
Shirley does; but when he gets there with his message to 
the captain of the Dunkery Beacon I want to be on hand. 
There ’s no knowing what will have to be done, or what 
will have to be said. I don’t want Shirley to think that 
he ’s got nobody to stand by him.” 

‘** Indeed,” said Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ we ought to lose no time, 
for Captain Horn may be there. It is a most dreadful 


In a few minutes the volunteer cooks were all at work. 


Can’t you find them 


” 


misfortune to lose the crew this way. 
again? Can't you make them come back ? 

‘Tf they don’t want to be found,” said Burke, ‘it will 
take a good while to find them. But I am going on shore 
this minute, and I wish you would be good enough to tell 
Miss Croup and the ministers how matters stand.” 

The news of the desertion of the crew, when told by 
Mrs. Cliff to those of the passengers who had come on deck, 
and speedily communicated by these to their companions, 
created a great sensation. Willy Croup was so affected 
that she began to cry. ‘‘Is there any danger?” she 
said, ‘‘and hadn’t we better go on shore? Suppose 
some other vessel wanted to come up to this wharf and we 
had to move away, there’s nobody to move us! And 
suppose we were to get loose in some way, there ’s nobody 
to stop us!” 
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**You are very practical, Miss Croup,”” remarked the 
Reverend Mr. Hodgson, the youngest clergyman on board. 
‘** But I am sure you need not have the least fear. We are 
moored firm and fast, and I have no doubt Captain Burke 
will soon arrive with the necessary men to take you to 
Jamaica.” 

Willy dried her eyes, and then she said, ‘‘ There’s 
another practical thing I’m thinking of—there isn’t any 
breakfast, and the cook’s gone! But I believe we can 
arrange that. I could cook the breakfast myself if I had 
anybody to help me. I'll go and speak to Mrs. Cliff.” 

Mrs. Cliff was decidedly of the opinion that they all 
ought to have break- 
fast, and that she 
and Willy could at 
least make coffee, and 
serve the 
with bread and butte 
and preserved meats ; 
but she remarked to 
Mr. Hodgson that 
perhaps the gentle- 
men would rather go 
to their hotels and get 
their breakfast. 

** No, indeed,” said 
Mr. Hodgson, a stout, 
sun - browned fellow, 
who looked more like 
a hunter than a 
clergyman ; ‘‘ we have 
been talking over the 
matter, and we are 
not going to desert 
you until the new 
men come. And, as 
to breakfast, here are 
Mr. Litchfield and 
myself ready to serve 


passengers 


as stewards, assist- 
ants, cooks, or in any 
culinary capacity. We 
both have cainped out, 
and are not 
hands; so you must 
let us help you, and 


green 


we shall consider it 
good fun.” 

** Tt will be funny,” 
said Willy, ‘‘to see a 
minister cook, so let ’s 
go down to the 
kitchen. I know 
where it is, for I’ve 
been in it.” 

‘**T think, Miss 
Croup,” said Mr. 
Litchfield, a tall 
young man, with 
black hair 
whiskers, and a good 
deal of manner, ‘‘ that 
you should say galley 
or caboose, now that 


and side 


we are all nautical 
together.” 

“Well, I can’t 
cook nautical,” said 
Willy, ‘‘and I don’t 
intend to try! But 
I guess you can eat 
the food if it isn’t 
strictly naval.”’ 

In a few minutes 
the volunteer coc ks 
were all at work, and 
Willy’s familiarity 
with household affairs, 
even when exhibited 
under the present 
novel conditions, 
shone out brightly. 
She found some cold 
boiled potatoes, and 
soon set Mr. Hodgson 
to work frying them. 

Mrs. Cliff took the coffee in hand with all her ante- 
millionaire skill, and Willy skipped from one thing to 
another, as happy as most people are whose ability has 
suddenly forced them to the front. 

‘Oh, you ought to see the synod setting the table!” 
she cried, bursting into the galley. ‘‘They’re getting 
things all wrong, but it doesn’t matter, and they seem to 
be enjoying it. Now, then, Mr. Litchfield, I think you 
have cut all the bread that can possibly be eaten !” 

Mr. Burdette had gone on shore with the Captain, and 
Mr. Portman considered it his duty to remain on deck ; 
but the volunteer corps of cooks and stewards did their 
work with hearty good will, and the breakfast would have 
been the most jolly meal that they had yet enjoyed 
together if it had not been for the uncertainty and un- 
easiness naturally occasioned by the desertion of the crew. 
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It was after ten o’clock when Captain Burke and Mr. 
Burdette returned. ‘‘ We’re in a bad fix,” said the former, 
approaching Mrs. Cliff, who, with all the passengers, had 
been standing together watching them come down the 
pier. ‘*There was a steamer cleared from here the day 
before yesterday which was short-handed, and seems to have 
carried off all the available able seamen in the port. But I 
believe that is all stuf? and nonsense. The real fact seems 
to be —and Mr. Burdette and I’ve agreed on that point— 
that the report has got out that we’re filibusters, and 
nobody wants to ship with us. Everything looks like it, 
you see. Here we come from New York with a regular 
lot of passengers, but we’ve got arms on board, and we 
drop the passengers here and let them go home some other 
way, and we sail on, saying we’re bound for Jamaica—for 
Cuba is a good deal nearer, you know. But the worst 
thing is this, and I’m bound to tell it so that you can all 
know how the case stands and take care of yourselves as 
you think best. There’s reason to believe that if the 
Government of this place has not already had its eye on 
us, it will have its eye on us before very long, and for my 
part I’d give a good deal of money to be able to get 
away before they do, but without a crew we can’t do it.” 

Mrs. Cliff and Burke now retired to consult. ‘‘ Madam,” 
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Jamaica, and in that case we could leave the Summer 
Shelter here and go on her.” 

‘* No,” said Burke, ‘‘I thought of that and inquired. 
Nothing will sail under a week, and in that time everybody 
we may want to see may have left Jamaica.” 

‘** Will you excuse me for a few minutes?” said Mr. 
Litchfield, and with that he returned to his companions. 

** Captain,” said Willy, ‘‘won’t you come down and 
have your breakfast? I don’t believe you have eaten a 
thing, and you look as if you needed it.” 

Captain Burke really did look as if he needed a good 
many things—among others, a comb and brush. His 
gold trimmed cap was pushed on the back of his head; his 
white coat was unbuttoned and the collar turned in; and 
his countenance was troubled by the belief that his want 
of prudence had brought Mrs. Cliff and her property into 
a very serious predicament. 

‘*Thank you,” said he; ‘‘ but I can’t eat. 
is the last thing I can think of just now.” 

Now approached Mr. Litchfield, followed by all his 
clerical brethren. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ we have had a 
final consultation, and have come to make a proposition to 
you and the Captain. Wedo not feel that we would be 
the kind of men we would like to think we are if, after all 


Breakfast 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

There is still much excitement in East Brent over the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells’ refusal to appoint Mr. Denison 
as successor to his uncle. Mr. Denison receives every day 
numerous letters from clergy not only in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, but from every other diocese in England, 
syinpathising with him and Mrs. Denison. The break-up 
of the old home has begun, the local papers containing an 
advertisement of the sale of the late Archdeacon Denison’s 
outdoor effects. 

The Bishop of Salisbury declares that it is certain that 
Our Lord’s words did permit an innocent husband to put 
away a guilty wife, and that St. Paul’s words, cited, for 
instance, by Bishop Andrewes in the contrary sense, did 
not really justify his conclusion. Sir J. E. Philipps 
argued that if they allowed the marriage tie to be dissolved 
except by death, that shut the door against the return of 
the penitent. He complained that the line taken by the 
Bishop of Lincoln had caused much distress among many 
English Churchmen, who said that they would never have 
thought it of him. Now, he was sorry to say, there was 
another Bishop who took the same view. 

The Curates’ Union has secured the countenance of 
Archdeacon Sinclair. The Archdeacon would exact an 
apprenticeship of ten years before the acceptance of prefer- 
ment, placing the minimum age of the rector or vicar at 
thirty-five, and he would raise a national sustentation fund 
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said he, ‘I’m bound to ask you as owner, what do you 
think we ought to do? If you take my advice, the first 
thing to be done is to get rid of the ministers. You can 
settle with them about their travelling and let them go 
to their hotels. ‘Then, perhaps, I can rake up a few 
loafers, landsmen, or anybody who can shovel coal or 
push on a capstan-bar, and by offering them double 
wages get them to ship with us. Once in Jamaica we 
shall be all right.” 

‘*But don’t you think it will be dangerous,” said 
Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘to go around offering extra pay in this 
way?” 

‘*That may be,” he answered; ‘‘ but what else is there 
to do?” 

At this moment Mr. Litchfield approached. ‘‘ Madam,” 
said he, ‘‘we have been discussing the unfortunate circum- 
stances in which you find yourself placed, and we now ask 
if you have made any plans in regard to your future 
action.” 

‘‘The circumstances are truly unfortunate,” replied 
Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ for we are anxious to get to Jamaica as soon 
as possible on account of very important business, and I 
don’t see how we are todo it. We have made no plans, 
except that we feel it will be well for you gentlemen to 
leave us and go to your hotel, where you can stay until the 
steamer will sail for Savannah day after to-morrow. As 


for ourselves we don’t know what we are going to do. 
Unless, indeed, some sort of a vessel may be starting for 





your kindness and great consideration, we should step 
on shore and continue the delightful programme you 
have laid out for us, while you are left in doubt, 
perplexity, and perhaps danger, on your yacht. There 
are five of us who feel that they cannot join in the 
offer which I am about to make to you and the 
Captain ; but the rest of us wish most earnestly and 
heartily to offer you our services—if you think they are 
worth anything—to work this vessel to Jamaica. It is 
but a trip of a few days, I am told, and I have no doubt 
that we can return to New York from Kingston almost as 
conveniently as we can from here. We can all write home 
and arrange for any contingencies which may arise on 
account of the delay in our return. In fact, it will not be 
difficult for most of us to consider this excursion as a part, 
or even the whole of our annual vacation. Those of us 
who can go with you are all able-bodied fellows, and if 
you say so, Captain, we will turn in and go to work this 
moment. We have not any nautical experience, but we 
all have powers of observation, and so far as I am able to 
judge, I believe I can do most of the things J have seen 
done on this vessel by your common seamen, if that is 
what you call them.” 

Mrs. Cliff looked at Captain Burke, and he looked at 
her. ‘‘If it was a sailin’ vessel,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’d 
say she couldn’t be worked by parsons, but a steamer ’s 
different. By George, Madam! let’s take them, and 


get away while we can.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CAVALRY HORSES PICKETED. 


to provide stipends for curates, commensurate with their 
age and experience, of from £120 to £150. 


The Dean of Hereford has been speaking of the obstacles 
in the way of the Temperance movement. He says that 
the present House of Commons is permeated with drink- 
traffickers, either as brewers or shareholders in a great 
brewing company. The trade, he affirmed, was in league 
with the national Government, and the brewers fed the 
Exchequer at the cost of national morality. All our 
wars were now paid for out of the rovenues from strong 
drink. 

A mural tablet has been placed in Salisbury Cathedral 
to the memory of the late Mrs. Wordsworth. 


The Rev. C. H. Robinson has undertaken mission work 
in the diocese of Ripon at the invitation of the Bishop. He 
was formerly connected with the Truro Theological 
College, and organised mission work in Cornwall. More 
recently, Mr. Robinson made an expedition into Hausa 
Land with a view of studying the language and preparing 
the way for mission work there. His work on Hausa 
Land has been published lately, and has attracted con- 
siderable notice. 


The Archbishop of York presided at a meeting pro- 
moted by the junior clergy of his diocese for the purpose 
of hearing an address on the Relations of Christianity 
and J.abour. Several _Nonconformist ministers were 
among those on the platform. The Archbishop insisted 
that the difficulties in improving the condition of labour 
did not lie in the mere social circumstances of the day; 
they did not lie in adverse or deficient legislation. The 
great difficulty was in human nature itself. V. 
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« a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 
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LITERATURE. 
Re ES 

When Sir Robert Peel opened Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Church 
and State” he glanced at a few pages, then closed the book, 
and said: ‘‘If this young man writes much more in this 
style he will ruin a promising career.” What would Sir 
Robert say if he could look into the little volume which 
bears the name and title of his grandson and namesake, 
the present Baronet? In An Engagement (Constable) Sir 
Robert Peel tells a love story which the statesman who 
abolished the Corn Laws would scarcely find enthralling. 
Yet it is a pleasant little tale, brightly and unaffectedly 
written; and, if the author should persevere in the writing 
of fiction, he ought not to ruin *‘a promising career.” 


Thomas Love Peacock’s Gryll Grange, which has been 
added to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Standard Novels,” with an 
Introduction by Professor Saintsbury, and illustrated by 
Mr. F. H. Townshend, was *‘ The Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree,” as Landor touchingly entitled one of his final 
contributions to literature. When it delighted Pea- 
cock’s admirers by its appearance in Fraser's Mugazine 
he was seventy-five, and it broke the silence which 
he had preserved since the publication of ‘‘ Crotchet 
Castle’ thirty years before. The contrast between that 
inimitable prose satire and the mildness and tolerance of 
‘‘Gryll Grange” is, with its other characteristics, admirably 
brought out by Professor Saintsbury in his Introduction, 
one of the best of the many which he has written. No 
estimate of Peacock’s place in our literature can be truer 
and more tersely as well as strikingly expressed than that 
given in the closing passage of Professor Saintsbury’s 
Introduction : ‘‘ The English Muse seems to have set, at 
the joining of the old and new ages, this one person with 
the learning and tastes of the ancestors, with the irreverent 
criticism of the moderns, to comment on the transition, 
and having fashioned him, to have broken the mould.” 


Some years ago Mr. Henry 8S. Salt published an 
excellent and exhaustive biography of Thoreau, to which 
he has since added a volume of well-chosen ‘‘ Selections” 
from Thoreau’s writings. Slightly abridged, but with 
additions bringing it up to date, Mr. Salt’s biography 
now reappears in the ‘‘ Great Writers” Series. (Walter 
Scott). In its more generally accessible form Mr. Salt’s 
volume ought to do much towards widening the knowledge 
and appreciation in England of one of the most original 
men ever produced by the United States, whom his friend 
and admirer Emerson honoured by writing a memoir of 
him, and from whom, Mr. Salt hints, Emerson, contrary to 
the general belief, learned more than Thoreau learned from 
him. The volume may also tend to draw attention to some 
of Mr. Salt’s other contributions to biography and criticism— 
such as his Shelley studies, his monograph on Thoreau’s 
spiritual kinsman Richard Jefferies, and his interesting life 
of that ill-starred genius James Thomson, the author of 
‘** The City of Dreadful Night.” 


Sir Lewis Morris’s new volume, Jdyl/is and Lyrics 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.), will neither strengthen 
nor weaken his hold on his many admirers. ‘There 
is nothing in it that is particularly striking, unless, 
perhaps, it be the lyrics inspired by the ‘‘ Armenian 
atrocities ” — fucit indignatio versus — and they are not 
printed for the first time. But the verse has all the 
old harmonious and graceful movement, and in the 
thought is the old unquenchable belief that the future of 
mankind is to be infinitely better than its past and its 
present The longest poem in the volume is in blank 
verse, ‘‘A Modern Idyll,” a story of the Crimean War, 
told very prettily, and in parts powerfully and pic- 
turesquely. The hero, a gallant young officer, has won 
the heart of a lovely and gentle maiden, of the best type 
of English girlhood, but his poverty forbids the assent of 
her parents to their union. Ordered to the East on the 
opening of the war, he persuades her to consent to a hurried 
secret marriage on the morning of his departure. She reads 
of him in the newspapers as showing heroism at the Alma 
and before Sebastopol. At last all tidings of him cease. Then 
the wife asserts herself, and, having told her mother the 
secret of her marriage, she rushes off to join the hospital 
nurses at Constantinople, and in time to find and tend her 
wounded husband in the camp. He recovers, but only to 
see her fade slowly away, and to bury her among the 
cypresses of Scutari. Sir Lewis Morris does not forget the 
present in the past. Perhaps, indeed, it was the ‘‘ Armenian 
atrocities ” which suggested the composition of ‘‘ A Modern 
Idyll,” with its memories of the time when England was 
the armed champion of the Turk, whom the poet de- 
nounces, when, as he now sings-— 

The Power of Il, 

Which throws to-day its shield above the Turk, 

Stepped between him and righteous doom ; and she, 

Our blindfold England, fought and did prevail 

For a mistaken end, where victory 

Was deadlier than defeat. 

Yet the indignant poet is proud of the gallantry then 
displayed by his countrymen, and pronounces ‘‘ those dark 
days” to have been ‘ glorious too.” 


All the dramatic criticism of the first half of the 
century which may be regarded as literature was the work 
of four nen—Leigh Hunt, William Hazlitt, John Forster, 
and George Henry Lewes. Their labours, one fears, have 
been rather forgotten, though they are worth remembrance. 
Everybody, then, really interested in the play will be grateful 
to Mr. William Archer and Mr. Robert W. Lowe, the most 
enthusiastic students of the drama (from different stand- 

ints), for reprinting the Dramatic Essays of these four. 
The third and completing volume of the set (Walter Scott, 
Limited) deals with Forster and Lewes. The latter is 
distinctly the more interesting and valuable. Lewes, as Mr. 
Archer declares in an admirable preface, was ‘‘ probably the 
most highly trained thinker who ever applied himself to 
the study of theatrical art in England”; and his book, 
‘On Actors and the Art of Acting,” is rightly described as 
‘one of the not too numerous classics of English dramatic 
criticism.” He alone of the four dealt with had anything 
of note to say upon the principles of dramatic composition 
as a living art. Unhappily, his criticisms close in 1854; 
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but what we have of him shows how modern was his 
standpoint. ‘These volumes—Hunt, Hazlitt, Forster, and 
Lewes—are cheap at the half-guinea asked for them. They 
have no rival. 


A delightful story is In the Heart of the Hills, by 
Sherwin Cody (J. M. Dent and Co.) A young fellow 
breaks away from a wealthy but uncongenial home in 
New York and sets out, with two dollars in his pocket, to 
seek his fortune in New Hampshire. He tramps from farm 
to farm in search of work, which he finds hard to get, and 
yet harder to do when he gets it. At length he falls fairly 
on his feet as assistant in the store and tavern of Ashton 
Centre, u little New Hampshire village in the heart of the 
hills. The descriptions of this primitive place and of its 
people, and especially of the two girls, ’Lisbeth and Maud, 
are idyllic. It is some time since we have read a sweeter 
love-scene than that with which the book happily closes, 
and, indeed, throughout you feel yourself in Arden and 
envy the hero his chance 

To translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘Golden Treasury ” Series of 
Messrs. Macmillan is Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia 
and The Garden of Cyrus, edited by the late W. H. Greenhill. 
The literary cant which raves about Sir Thomas Browne's 
prose and ranks it rhetorically with Milton’s is justified 
only by occasional passages in the ‘‘ Hydriotaphia.” 
What has given Browne his deserved place as a classic is 
the astonishing reach of his fantastic imagination, which 
sees and shows you everything in quaint and unlooked- 
for relations. There are many ways of saying ‘‘ It’s getting 
late, I must go to bed,” but only Sir Thomas Browne could 
thus express it: ‘* But the quincux of heaven runs low and 
tis time to close the five ports of knowledge. . . . To keep 
our eyes open longer were but to act our Antipodes. The 
huntsmen are up in America and they are already past 
their first sleep in Persia.” Unfortunately, Browne was a 
pedant, and the fine flame of his imagination was often, so 
to say, smothered and smoked by the fuel of learning heaped 
upon it. His very style became occasionally barbarous 
from the classical learning that should have refined 
it. Here, for instance, is a sample from ‘‘ Cyrus’s 
Garden”: ‘‘ Mechanics make use of this decussation 
in forcipal organs and instruments of incision; wherein 
who can but magnify the power of decussation, inservient 
to contrary ends, solution and consolidation, union and 
division, illustrable from Aristotle in the old nucifragium, 
or nut-cracker, and the instruments of evulsion, com- 
pression, or incision, which, consisting of two vectes, or 
arms, converted towards each other, the innitency and 
stress being made upon the hypomochlion, or fulciment, 
in the decussation, the greater compression is made by the 
union of two impulsors.” On the other hand, Browne’s 
style, at its best, is as noble as the thought it expresses, 
and affects you as a fine organ fugue played by a master 
of music. He is always original, and most original of all 
in treating the tritest subjects. If you will compare, for 
instance, Jeremy Taylor on death with Browne on this, the 
most hackneyed of all subjects, you will find the divine’s 
discourse but a rhetorical réchauffage of an essay of 
Montaigne’s, while the physician’s is sublimely original. 
This (the twentieth) edition of the ‘‘ Hydriotaphia” is 
competently annotated and perfectly got up. 


Under the title of Gobelin Grange (Messrs. A. and C. 
Black) Mr. Hamilton Drummond presents his readers with 
a series of devilish stories appropriately told by a goblin. 
There is hardly one that is not horrible, and not one that is 
not powerful. ‘‘ You run too much in a groove,” objects 
the goblin’s audience to his tales, and that, perhaps, is the 
sole fault lovers of the grim and gruesome will find with 
the stories. ‘‘‘ Wull It come back, d’ye think?’ asks the 
old Scotch servant, alluding to the goblin story-teller. 
‘That,’ I said, ‘depends upon the public.’ ‘ Hoots!’ said 
David again, ‘the public’s me an’ you, but maistly you.’ 
1’m not quite sure but he’s right.” But the author can 
safely reckon on a wide public if he will on his next 
appearance tell stories of less horror and of equal power. 


The late Mr. J. R. Green’s History of the English People 
maintains its richly deserved popularity. Originally ‘“‘A 
Short History of the English People,” thousands upon 
thousands of which were eagerly received, it became— 
expanded and partly rearranged—a library ‘ History of 
England.” An edition of the work in this new form, at a 
more moderate price, having been exhausted, another—of 
which Volume V. (‘‘ Puritan England,” 1603-1644), has just 
been issued—is now being published in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘* Eversley ” Series. ‘The new volume opens with a brilliant 
chapter on ‘‘ Shakspere’s England,” and closes with a de- 
scription of the ‘ situation” in England on the eve of the 
great Civil War. It contains some of the most vigorous 
writing of the intrepid historian who threw himself heart 
and soul into the advocacy of the popular, Parliamentary, 
and Puritan cause, in its successful struggle against the 
absolutism, in Church and State, of Charles I., Strafford 
and Laud. 


The peasantry of all countries are more or less unintel- 
ligible to outsiders, but the peasantry of Ireland are 
specially inscrutable because centuries of oppression have 
made them furtive as hunted creatures. Carleton alone, 
through having been a peasant himself, has got behind the 
scenes of this people, who are actors by nature and practised 
actors by the force of circumstances. In his 7'raits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, which Messrs. Dent and Co. 
have added to their tasteful reprints, you get such an insight 
into the Irish character, me through it, into the eternal 
and tormenting Irish Question, as no other authority, 
literary or political, is equally competent to give. e 
picture Carleton draws of his people is the reverse of 
flattering, but he has obviously drawn it direct from life, 
as life was in his day. It is an astonishing picture, and as 
interesting as it is instructive. Mr. O’Donoghue has done 
his editorial work well in this new edition, which is 
beautifully got up and adorned by an etching of Carleton’s 
house and by the reproduction of two of the original illus- 
trations by ** Phiz.” 
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THE BLUSH OF SPRING. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Everybody knows the tender green of spring; I often 
wonder that its deep blush-red has been so little noticed 
by poets and essayists. The immediate occasion of this 
general remark is given me by the boughs of the Virginia 
creeper that looks in at the window on whose seat I have 
been lolling. Its buds are dark red; the few little five- 
fingered leaves that have dared as yet to unfold their valves 
timidly to the April sky are half green, half russet. The 
closer-creeping ampelopsis on the brick wall hard by shows 
still rosier in its buds, still pinker in its first lithe tentative 
shoots and pellucid tendrils. On the garden beds strong 
peonies are sending up crimson heads of foliage; while the 
delicate spirea is putting forth slender antler-like branches, 
in whose veins red wine seems subtly to course through 
transparent vessels, The dainty young suckers on the 
rose- bushes are red; the buds of the maple are red; red 
twigs stud the jasmine. Green, pale soft green, is the 
colour of high springtide; but blushing rose-red is the 
favourite hue with the first vegetation that struggles 
through April. 

Only of late years have we begun to learn the inner 
meaning of this ruddiness of young shoots, this mantling 
blush of virgin foliage. The pink colouring matter of new 
leaves we now know has a peculiar power of turning light 
into heat, and thus, as it were, of converting the young 
shoot itself into its own hothouse. For this reason almost 
all thin and delicate parts of growing plants in very cold 
weather are coloured red; and the red pigment continues 
to suffuse them, as in developing rose - leaves, till the 
organs it supplies have become sufficiently hard and sturdy 
to face without fear the east winds and light frosts of later 
spring. The intermediate stage between the dainty pink 
of infancy and the full dark green of the adult leaf gives 
us peculiar and delightful gradations of wine-colour, well 
seen in young hawtheencalbnete, in twigs of barberry, and 
in the rosettes or stems of many small saxifrages. In 
most such cases the pinky pigment appears even to serve 
a double purpose: in the first place, by transforming light 
into heat, it supplies the growing parts with the needful 
warmth for their due development; in the second place, by 
its absorptive power, it acts asa screen for the tender young 
shoots against excessive sunlight, which, even in spring, is 
apt to prove harmful to very delicate vegetative organs. 
The pale pink-and-white tint of young rhubarb-leaves 
gives an instance familiar even to town-bred eyes; country 
readers will equally recall at once the maiden blush of 
young sumach, vine-tendrils, the cherry-tree, and the lily 
plants. 

It is not in leaves alone, again, or in growing shoots, 
that this peculiar heating power of the red pigment asserts 
itself. The same material has not a little to do with some 
of the daintiest and sweetest effects in flowers. That 
exquisite melting pinkiness, as of the inside of a shell, 
which we admire so much in apple-blossom, in white may, 
in the flowering almond, in the cherry and the dog-rose, 
depends, for the most part, upon a similar development 
of this heat-storing colouring matter on the outside of the 
petals. If you examine a bough of apple-bossom closely, you 
will see that the blush gathers deepest on the bud, and in the 
most exposed parts ; it has fixed itself there to protect the 
flowers, and especially the stamens, with their precious 
pollen, from cold and exposure. The pink tips of the 
daisy are similarly acquired in the bud; the outer ray- 
florets grow tin with rose on their exposed face, which 
becomes, in turn, their lower surface when the flower- 
head is fully developed and opened. The best of all cases 
for observing this curious effect, however, is that of the 
garden Weigela, in which the lobes of the corolla overlap 
in the bud; here the exposed portions are a nacreous 

ink, while the parts which were covered or overlapped 
. others remain quaintly and incongruously white, in 
irregular patches. As the blossom fades, the prevailing 
pinkiness gradually spreads over every part of it. I may 
add that while all the white-flowered, rose-like plants, and 
especially those of the apple and pear group, are remark- 
able, as a rule, for this delicate pinkiness, the boldest and 
earliest of them all to bloom—the Pyrus japonica—blushes 
deeper than pink, being full crimson throughout; while 
its young shoots and leaves are almost as beautifully tinted, 
in their daintier way, as are its gorgeous blossoms. 


Many years ago, I remember, Mr. Darwin wrote to ask 
me if I could suggest any reason why the tiny female 
flowers of the hazel—very earliest to blossom of all our 
English plants and trees—should assume the form of wee 
blood-red tassels. The colour puzzled him, for the hazel is 
wind-fertilised, and does not, therefore, require to make 
itself attractive to the eyes of insects. At the time I had 
no explanation to give; since then it has occurred to me 
that ren sensitive little organs, destined to receive and fix 
the floating pollen, may most probably be tinged with 
pigment for warmth’s sake, as the flowers can only 
function in bright sunshine during a few short hours 
on blustering February or cold March mornings. Is 
it not for the same reason, again, that the almost 
microscopic female florets of the birch are provided 
with tiny crimson strings to catch the wind - wafted 
pollen? And may we not similarly explain the beautiful 
pink cones which so quaintly diversify the pale green 
tufts of budding larch-trees? As a whole, I believe, 
spring blushes for warmth. The sap in her veins 
rises red like blood, so as to convert the scanty rays of an 
April sun into the genial heat which the plant demands for 
its early development. What is mainly meant for use 
by nature thus ministers, in the end, to man’s sense of 
beauty. 








Professor Mason, of Cambridge, is in America. He is 
to deliver a course of lectures on the Conditions of Our 
Lord’s Life upon Earth, as set forth in the Gospels. He 
returns to England at the beginning of May. 

Among the more notable new religious books are a 
work on St. John the Baptist by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, published by Messrs. Skeffington and Sons, and 
a new volume of the magnificent Anglican Pulpit Library, 
which is the most sumptuous production of the kind that 
has ever appeared. 
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SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


FROM A 


It is difficult for a mere literary person to arrest the 
attention of science. My own arguments for the existence 
of a bogie were disregarded, alas! by the late Professor 
Huxley, and I have only once obtained even passing 
consideration from an eminent mathematician. The 
following thesis, moreover, has once before been submitted, 
though unsuccessfully, to science. It explains a problem 
equally puzzling to Darwin and Weismann—namely, the 
origin of Manx cats. These have no tails, as everybody 
knows, or none worth mentioning, and why’ Weismann 
touches on the theme in his ‘“ Biological Memoirs” 
(English translation. Oxford, 1889, page 426). 
tailless cats were exhibited in 1887 at Wiesbaden, and 
were said to be the offspring of a cat who had lost her tail 
by the wheel of a cart having passed over it. If this 
were true, accidental mutilations are inheritable, which is 
generally denied. Well-known historical instances are 
against the belief. The Flat-head Indians squeeze the 
babies’ heads flat; the Chinese deform the feet of their 
women: but young Flat-head Indians and Chinese are 
not born with flat heads or deformed feet. Another 


Some 
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opinion in the Isle of Man, though he finds it in Japan, 
and quotes Diéderlein, ‘‘ Ueber Schwanzlose Katten ” 
(Zool. Anzeiger, Vol. X., November 1887), a treatise which I 
have not read. 


Now I come to a tradition which contains my explan- 
ation of the origin of Manx cats. Dr. Weismann has 
neglected folk -lore! Among the Bretons, a Celtic 
people, like the Manx, it is unlucky to tread on the tail of 
acat, If you do so, a serpent will come out and bite you 
a very undesirable thing. M. Sébillot gives the super- 
stition. Unluckily, I have not his work by me, so as to 
supply the exact reference. Well, a Celtic superstition in 
one Celtic country is pretty likely to be found in another 
country—Scandinavo-Celtic. Does it exist in the Isle of 
Man? Very likely it does not now, because the Manx 
cats have now no tails, any more than guinea-pigs have. 
There is, therefore, no serpent to be afraid of any longer. 
But if the Breton belief once flourished in the Isle of Man, 
a casually tailless cat—tailless by reason of an unknown 
but transmittable ‘‘ change in the germ”—would have 
been a welcome cat. ‘‘Can’t tread on that puss’s tail,” 
people would say; ‘‘ do give mea kitten!” Thus artificial 
selection of tailless cats would set in, and, by dint of 
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remote in Sir Walter. As a Balfour on one side, Mr. 
Stevenson probably had Celtic blood; the name, as some- 
body says in ‘‘ Kidnapped,” is good Gaelic. ‘‘ Exquisite 
regret and longing,” as Mr. Sharp himself admits, is not 
confined to Celts. The Greek Anthology is full of what 
would be called ‘ Celtic” 
poetry of Mimnermus is as ‘‘ Celtic” as that of Llywarch 
Hén. But Mimnermus was no more a Celt than Sir 
Walter Scott. 


in an English poet, and the 


What the Celtophiles call Celtic in poetry ought really 
to be called ‘‘early human,” or even “savage.” <A song 
froin the Old or the New Hebrides sounds exactly alike to 
a British ear. I have heard both: in both is the same 
melancholy wail or peevish minor tone. Naturally, this 
accent has survived more among Celts, who have had to 
borrow all words for things civilised from alien languages. 
take ‘‘The Mystery of Amergin” in ‘ Lyra 
Celtica.”” Something similar is in the ‘* Mabinogion,” 
and also in the ‘‘ Kalewala.” Indeed, the ‘‘ Kalewala”’ 
would be regarded as all Celtic together, if we did not 
know that, as a matter of fact, it is Finnish. In brief, 
Celticism is a survival of an early barbaric mood. All 
poetry is such a survival; so is all imagination; and, 


Again, 

















THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA: BELIANEH, THE FORWARDING STATION FOR TROOPS. 


obvious instance will readily occur. We crop dogs’ 
ears ; the pups are not crop-eared. Weismann, therefore, 
asks for proof that the mother cat did lose her tail 
by accident, and the proof does not satisfy him. There 
are tailless kittens in Waldkirch, but these are believed to 
be of the family blood of a Manx cat, taken to the Black 
Forest by an English clergyman. 


As to the absence of tails in the Manx breed, Weismann 
attributes it to ‘‘an innate monstrosity arisen from 
unknown changes in the germ,” in fact, to a fluke. 
‘Tradition does not tell us,” says the learned German, 
‘* how it happened that the descendants of the first tailless 
cat in the Isle of Man were able to increase and spread in 
such a manner as to form the dominant race in the island.” 
He supposes that, as in Japan, people thought that tailless 
cats were the better mousers. ‘‘ We see thus how a slight 
but striking variation may at once cause an energetic 
process of artificial selection” (people preferring to breed 
from tailless cats), ‘‘ which helps this variation to be 
predominant.” ‘‘Man” (Manxman) ‘has attached an 
imaginary value” (for mousing) ‘‘to the new character, 
and, by artificial selection, has helped it to predominate 
over the natural form.” To do so, I may add, is easy on 
an island, difficult on a continent. 


But Dr. Weismann does not ask, ‘‘Do Manxmen 
think tailless cats the better mousers?” He brings, at 
least, no proof in favour of the predominance of this 


insular conditions, would flourish and predominate. In 
Brittany, the artificial selection would be thwarted by 
continental conditions. And so Manx cats have no tails 
because Celts were afraid of treading on the tail of a cat. 
‘‘An imaginary value was attached to the new character,” 
of taillessness, not of superiority in mousing. ‘ Be silent, 
Envy, and attend!” Echo, carry the hypothesis to the 
ear of Dr. Weismann! My explanation is worthy of the 
imaginative Celtic genius. Nor would it amaze me if 
the superstition existed in Japan. 


The Celtic genius is a trifle too rampant at present. 
Here is Mr. William Sharp, in ‘‘ Lyra Celtica,” arguing as 
if almost all the poets were Celts. ‘‘ Keats is a Celtic 
name’’—witness Augustus Mackeat (Auguste Maquet). 
I would like documentary evidence to prove that Keats is 
a Celtic name. Burns, I believe, was as Lowland as 
possible; the ‘‘Campbell of Burnhouse, Burness, Burns” 
theory needs a great deal of proving. How does Dr. Hyde 
prove that ‘‘the Buccleugh Scotts and the other four 
branches of the name were originally CGaelic-speaking 
Celts” ? The statement would have amazed Sir Walter. 
When he wanted to wear the tartans, he wore Campbell 
tartan, in virtue of his maternal great-grandmother, I 
think—he denied explicitly that the Border clans had ever 
used clan tartans. Almost every Lowland Scot, moi qui 
parle, for instance, has a Celtic strain somewhere; but the 
strain is untraced in Carlyle and Burns, and is very 


undeniably, real Celts have a good deal of a primitive, 


but not peculiarly Celtic, fancy. So had Mimnermus, so 
had Meleager. But in the greatest poetry there is 
far more than ‘this survival. The Celts have never 
had a great poet, as far as I am aware—they have 
had plenty of agreeable melancholy minor poets. Great 
poets are made of other stuff. 


Mr. Sharp’s remark that Donald Ban MacCrimmon 
joined ‘the Royalists” in 1746 is apt to mislead. Why 
call the Hanoverian faction ‘‘ the Royalists’’? The other 
side were in arms for the King, Donald for the usurper. 
Every Celt knows that. Donald had a presentiment ‘ that 
he as well as many of the others of the clan would never 
return, a presentiment fulfilled.” Poor Donald was killed, 
but he only, in the rout of Moy; ‘‘the rest they ran away.” 
The Macleods were all defeated by the Moy blacksmith, 
a Mackintosh probably, who shouted, like Achilles on the 
Trench, while the Macleod Whigs fled, like the Trojans. 
For a good modern Jacobite song, however, give me “A 
Kiss of the King’s Hand,” by Mrs. Robertson Matheson, 
who owns a ring given by Prince Charles to Flora 
Macdonald. But there is another such ring, the Prince’s 
miniature between Prince of Wales’s feathers, in gold; and 
where is that ring? The relic has been seen in our time, 
and should be looked after by the Macdonalds. Finally, 
as to Celts, who wrote ‘“‘ Here’s to the King and Donald 
MacGillavray!” No Celt, but James Hogg. 
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Prince Kdward of Saxe 


Ailwyn Fellowes, M.P 


Princess of Wales. 


Earl of Lathom. 
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Sir E. Commerell. 
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Duchess of Teck. Princess Maud of Wales. Prince of Wales. 
Duchess of Connaught. Duchess of Albany. Sir 8. Ponsonby-Fane. Viscount Cross. Marquis of Salisbury. The Russian Ambassador. 
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A MODERN MARVEL. 

The announcement that the assets of a manufacturing 
company some six years old, and relying for its success on 
the use of patents, had been sold for the vast sum of three 
millions sterling, not unnaturally has been the talk of 
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operations which seems at first incredible, but is yet on 
examination quite worthy of all credence. It is the fact that 
the assets of the Pneumatic Tyre Company, Limited, have 
been sold for three millions, and the result is that 
the old shareholders have received their capital nearly 
twelve times over; and this is in addition to the 
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known veterinary surgeon of Belfast; and he succeeded in 
forming a company with a capital of £25,000 to exploit 
it. The start was difficult: at one time the shares were 
actually below par. However, progress was rapid ; in fact, 
the company moved as if itself on pneumatic tyres. 
Soon further capital was needed. In the end, in shares, 
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THE PNEUMATIC TYRE: TRIMMING CASINGS. 


London. The fact that the company existed for the purpose 
of producing tyres, which, to the ignorant, seems a small 
matter, made the affair the more astounding, and caused 
me to go to the London offices of the Pneumatic Tyre 
Company in Regent Street in search of information. There, 
while examining the carriages, I heard a tale of financial 
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fact that in dividends and premiums they have already 
received £542,623. Perhaps it is more impressive if one 
states the facts historically. In 1889 Mr. Harvey Du Cros, 
twice heavy and light weight champion of Ireland, and 
father of a family of athletes and cyclists, saw that there 
was a fortune in the tyre invented by Mr. Dunlop, a well- 


PNEUMATIC TYRE: 











INFLATING TUBES. 


plus premiums, the company had a capital of £262,000, 
which has earned, as I have said, £542,623. The 
history of commercial enterprise, even if one includes 
the Bessemer patents, has sae no invention of such 
earning power. 

What, then, is this wonderful patent, and how did it come 
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THE PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY’S PREMISES AT COVENTRY. 











about? Mr. John Boyd Dunlop, a Scotchman by birth, 
Ss in Belfast, wanted to improve the bicycle for the 
yenetfit of his son, who was always distanced by his older 
schoolfellows, who, too, complained of the jolting on bad 
roads. He hit on a simple idea—that of placing what one 
may call an air-cushion round the wheel, with the view of 
diminishing friction, and getting a 
sort of spring effect from its elas- 
ticity. He made experiments, and 
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tyre had eighty-five per cent. of the trade, the 
most formidable competitors being the Clincher and the 
Palmer. The syndicate that has given the three millions 


for the old company has paid another million for the 
Clincher and Palmer and other rights, and now, practi- 
cally speaking, the Dunlop only is on the track. So 


would take up the Dunlop-Welch tyre. However, the 
evidence is irresistible. Racing furnishes the test, for 
nowhere are the resilience that means speed, and the 
freedom from friction and vibration that weary the rider at 
immense strain, so vital as in racing; and nearly all the 
bicycle and tricycle records have been made on * bikes” 
with Dunlop tyres. The company 
has received the information that 
two thousand and _ seventy-three 





at last carried out the idea; and a 
rider named Hume, at Easter 1889, 
appeared on the machine in the 
Belfast races. At first everyone 
laughed at what seemed then a 
quaint and cumbrous machine. 
Laughter, however, changed to 
amazement when he ‘ romped 
home” in front of his competitors 
in the three races in which he took 
part. Of course, discussion arose, 
and people wrote learned articles 
to prove that there was nothing in 
the invention. However, the Du 
Cros family took it up. Mr. Arthur 
Du Cros got the original machine 
ridjen by Hume, and until the 
handicappers woke up, racing became 
almost a farce. He and his brothers 
swept the board. Of course, there 
was immense opposition at first, and 
since the patent was far from perfect, 
there was some ground for it. The 
indiarubber tube of compressed air 
that surrounded the wheel easily 
got pricked or cut, then the rider 
was combat, and since it 
was not detachable, repairs were 
difficult. Then Mr. C. K. Welch, 
now an official of the company, 
invented a most ingenious and effec- 
tive mode of detaching and attaching 
the tyre, and repairs became easy— 
so easy that it is on record thata 
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rider in a fifty-mile race has had his 

machine punctured, has dismounted, 

detached the tyre, found the puncture, 

repaired it, replaced the tyre, remounted, and won the 
No skill, indeed, is involved in the detaching and 
repairs. That ingenious device, of course, is not the only 
improvement. Constant experiments showed how to 
render the protecting cover stronger and more effective, 
and now ** puncture ” is a mere bugbear. There are 
cases of people doing twenty-five and thirty thousand miles 
without the tyres getting punctured. Of course, there 
have been imitators; but most of those whose variance 
has protect “l them in the Law Courts have produced 
tyres of small value. A little while ago the Dunlop 
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THE PNEUMATIC TYRE: INSERTING THE WIRES. 

enormous is the demand that to the Coventry works alone 
each week are sent the component parts for 25,000 tyres, 
to be made up for England. Actually in one week 
they have made as many as 21,000 tyres. Of course 
the business is not confined to the British Islands, 
As soon as the business was started at Coventry, the 
members of the Du Cros family who acted for the original 
company went abroad, and now factories are established in 
Austraha, Canada, France, the United States, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy. Of course, the superiority 
of the invention had to be demonstrated before foreigners 


first prizes were won in 1895 on 
Dunlop tyres, and about the same 
number of second and third prizes. 
During the year no less than twelve 
hundred and fifty-one world’s 
records, and nearly as many British 
records, were made by aid of the 
Dunlop tyre. 

These facts enable one to 
how important is the application of 
the Dunlop-Welch tyre to ordinary 
carriages. For it is well known that 
if one of two machines driven with 
the same power goes twice as fast as 
the other, it will go at the same 
speed as the other if driven with 
half the force. Consequently it 
follows that the effect of putting 
the tyres on a carriage is to reduce 
enormously the strain on the horse, 
and the rougher the road the 
greater, proportionately, is the re- 
duction. After many experiments a 
neat form of wheel has Seen made, 
dispensing with the ordinary wooden 
felloe, Standing round in the Regent 
Street building were handsome car- 
riages with Dunlop-Welch tyres. 
The difference between them and 
carriages with wheels having iron 
tyres was hardly noticeable by the 
eye; but the difference in the wear 
and tear of the carriage, in the 
strain on the horse, and in the jolting 
and bumping to those inside is enor- 
mous. When the auto-cars come 
in, they, necessarily having more 
vibration than horse-drawn vehicles, must adopt the tyre. 
It is hardly fanciful to suggest that ere the new century 
arrives the old phrase of ‘‘ the roar of a great city” will 
have almost lost its meaning, and the cause will be the 
employment of the rubber tube of compressed air which 
Mr. John Boyd Dunlop adapted in order to enable his 
little boy to hold his own against his schoolfellows, and to 
render his seat more comfortable. The history of invention 
contains no more startling case of gigantic swift develop- 
ment of a simple, valuable idea. Its future is probably 
quite as brilliant as its extraordinary beginning.—X. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


When, a hundred and sixty years ago, Gresset wrote his 
charming poem ‘“ Vert-Vert,’’ which is practically the 
odyssey of a very clever parrot whose cleverness finally 
gets him into trouble, the courtiers of Louis XV. were 
delighted, but at the same time maintained that the poet 
had drawn on his imagination—that such a parrot as he 
had limned had no existence in the flesh, and could have 
no existence in the flesh. In short, the bird was voted too 
clever. And yet those who read the poet’s ‘ Life” will 
find that practically he invented nothing. 


Seventeen’ or eighteen years ago I happened to be in 
Birmingham, and was introduced to a bird which could 
have given ‘‘ Vert-Vert” odds and have beaten him. A 
twelvemonth later I embodied what I had seen and 
heard in a story which I published under the title of 
‘*Lord Gargoyle’s Parrot” in the Weekly Dispatch. The 
then editor, Mr. Fox-Bourne, paid me the compliment of 
calling my story a smart political skit, but virtually 
preferred the accusation against me which Gresset’s 
contemporaries had preferred against him. I was just as 
innocent of having invented anythiug as the Frenchman; 
but all my assurances to that effect were of no avail. 
They were met with a kindly but sceptical smile. People 
denied the existence of * Bobadil ” as a hundred and sixty 
years before they had denied the existence of ‘‘ Vert-Vert.” 


‘* Whatever happens has happened before,” said a 
fifteenth-century Spanish rabbi. ‘ Vert-Vert” was the 
cherished inmate of a nunnery; his fame as a causeur had 
spread, and the sisters of a community some seventy or 
eighty miles distant begged their fellow-nuns for the 
favour of his company for a month or so. ‘ Vert-Vert”’ 
was dispatched by river, and during his journey forgot all 
the suave conversation he indulged in at his home, and 
contracted the habit of swearing. Not long ago, a lover 
anxious to make a present to his sweetheart, purchased 
a parrot from a ship’s steward. The bird, it would appear, 
swore terribly, though not in English. It swore in the 
language Miguel de Cervantes wrote and the soldiers of 
the Duke of Alva spoke. 


The prospective bride had been a governess in a Spanish 
family. We are not told what honorarium she received for 
her teaching—of English, we presume—but she at any 
rate appears to have mastered the rudiments of the Spanish 
tongue sufficiently well to distinguish between a blessing 
and the reverse. Finally, and again as in Gresset’s 
poem, she returned the bird with far from complimentary 
remarks to the giver, who, in this instance, sent bac 
offending ‘‘ Poll” to the vendor. The latter sued him in 
the County Court for the amount of the purchase price, 
maintaining that ‘‘ Poll’s” language was most inoffensive, 
and offered to let the Judge have a taste of its quality. His 
Worship declined. 


Having taken this account from our bright contem- 
porary the Globe, I am in the dark as to the identity of the 
Judge. I may assume, however, that he is a man of wide 
experience, and that one day he will feel tempted to write 
his recollections. The anecdotes of the Bench and Bar are 
ever received with pleasure by the public, for when the 
members of those professions turn to authorship they 
generally bring the literary faculty to bear upon their work. 


But whether well or badly told, that one particular 
story will not meet with much credence. His Honour will 
be taxed with having invented it, just as Gresset and I 
were taxed before him. And yet, there are numberless 
authenticated instances of cleverness on the part of parrots— 
and by cleverness I do not mean the mere ability of the 
bird to repeat a couple of simple sentences. 


Goldsmith tells us that King Henry VII. had a parrot 
which knew numberless sentences it had learned from the 
watermen of the Thames, on which the window occupied 
by it looked down. One day, it fell into the river, and 
without hesitation it called out, ‘‘ A boat, a boat! Twenty 
pounds for a boat!” Now, if this be true—I am unwit- 
tingly becoming sceptical myself—it is very evident that 
the bird showed a rare discrimination in choosing from its 
repertory the only two sentences of use at that moment. 


To prove that such discrimination exists, I need cite but 
one other example. During the First Republic, an ardent 
admirer of that régime at Angers had taught his parrot to 
say: ‘* Vive la République!” But though he did admire 
the Republic, the owner was not prepared to lose his life 
for it; hence, when Napoleon ascended the throne, he 
taught it to speak in accordance with the political situation. 
In 1814 he had to teach it again, and five months later 
for the third and fourth time. Certain is it that for at 
least sixteen or seventeen years Poll had not been allowed 
to utter the words ‘* Vive la République!” when all at 
once, on the occasion of a visit of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
the old cry suddenly burst frora its bill, and its master was 
arrested in consequence. This would decidedly show that 
Poll has a memory as well as the faculty of imitating 
human speech, and that the words ‘‘ parrot-talk” are 
frequently unjust when applied to the parrot itself. 
That last part of my sentence stares me in the face, and 
lest I should tread on dangerous ground in trying to 
develop it, I prefer to break off abruptly. 








In his first address to the General Synod of the Irish 
Church, Archbishop Alexander called attention to the 
rapid progress of colonisation, and the effect which it must 
have upon the population of the world in redressing the 
numerical balance which in the past has been so much in 
favour of Rome. ‘It is evident that in years to come the 
vastest body of worship rising to the throne of God will be 
in English, not in Latin, not to the Virgin and Son, but to 
the Virgin-born.” The Archbishop deprecated the founda- 
tion of theological colleges on rigidly party lines; he 
doubted whether such seminaries were successful in 


working out the object for which they were founded, and 
paid a high tribute to the efficiency of the theological 
training in Trinity College, Dublin. 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed lo the Chess Editor. 


A G Fe.tows.—We congratulate you, both on your success and on your 
undoubtedly orig nal talent. 

E Kiva (Christchurch, N.Y.).-We shall be pleased to give your problems 
a careful examination, and will report later. 

Sionor Aspa (Leamington),—Old theme or not, any contribution from you 
is very welcome. 

B R Kuanpexar (Ajmere, India).—Your solution is acknowledged below. 
Although correct, it was not what the author intended. 

M A Eyre (Folkeston We are sorry you have not succeeded with 
No. 2714; but you fail in some very good company. 

J H Downes (East Finchley).—We think the problem is sound, your 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. Inability to tind a solution 
sometimes arises from a faulty solver. 

C R H(Green Lanes).—Your proposed solution of No. 2714 has been 
destroyed, but no other solution will do except that of the author. We 
will look at yours again if you like to send it. 

J McRoserr (Crossgar).—Both your problems are faulty. No. 1 can also 
be solved by 1. P to B 8th becoming a Kt, and No.2 by 1. P to B 4th 
(ch), ete. 

Turra.—The problems with which you have favoured us are altogether too 
simple for publication. 
H Dose. (Whittington). 

required standard. 

Correct So.utions or Prorniems Nos. 2709 and 2710 received from Upen- 
dranath Maitra (Chinsurah) ; of No. 2711 from B R Khandekar (Ajmere, 
India) ; of No. 2713 from J W Shaw (Montreal), James Clark (Chester), 
AP (St. John, New Brunswick), and Evans (Port Hope); of No. 2714 
from E P Vulliamy (Glasbury) and J F Moon; of No. 2715 from C E H 
Clifton), James Clark (Chester), J Whittingham (Welshpool), Bluet, 
E P Vulliamy, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Dr. F St, Frank 
R Pickering, Dr. Goldsm'th (Lee-on-the-Solent), Twynam (Ryde), Joseph 
Lupton, J D Tucker (Leeds), Otto Schmid (Zurich), John McRobert 
(Crossgar, county Down), K P (Hadleigh), C W Smith (Stroud), F Glan- 
ville, J Bailey (Newark), Gertrude Timothy, and J E Gorr. 

Correct So.tvutions oF Prostem No. 2716 received from Sorrento, 
M Burke, Albert Ludwig (Alsace), J 8 Wesley (Exeter), Dawn, 
J D Tucker (Leeds), J Whittinghan (Welshpool), C E H 
Captain Spencer, J F Moon, F Leete (Sudbury), R H Brooks, C RH, 
Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), R Worters (Canterbury), 8 Davis (Leicester), 
J Hall, H 8 Brandreth, H T Atterbury, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), C E 
Perugini, Charles J Fisher (Eye), J Philpott (Bermondsey), E B Foord 
Cheltenham), J Dixon, T Roberts, Castle Lea, F James (Wolver- 
hampton), W R Raillem, Shadforth, T Chown, E- Louden, F A Carter 
(Maldon), James Gamble (Belfast), B Copland (Chelmsford), Albert 
Wolff, F Glanville, J E Rabbeth (Putney), Frank Proctor, F Waller 
(Luton), W R B (Clifton), J Sowden, and Fr Fernando (Glasgow). 


We are afraid your problem's hardly up to the 


So.ution or Proetem No. 2715.—By Max J. Meyer. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Q to Q7th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2718, 
By Mrs. W. J. Barrp. 














BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 

Game pla;ed in the match between Messrs. Srernitz and Scuirrers. 
(Four Knights’ Game.) 

BLACK WHITE 


WHITE BLACK 


E 
(Mr. Schiffers) . 


Mr. Steinitz.) (Mr. Schiffers). (Mr. Steinitz). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 15. P to K B 5th Kt to K 4th 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd 16. P to Q R 4th K to Kt sq 
3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 17. K to R 2nd R to K B sq 
4. B to Kt 5th 18. P to Kt 4th B to K sq 
This is considered by many superior to 19. B to B 4th K Kt to Q 2nd 
B to B 4th, to which Black can safely | 20. Q to K 2nd Bt» B2nd 


reply Kt takes K P, followed by P to Q/ 91. Pto Kt 5th R to K sq 


4th, with an open game. 96 > r Kes 
22. P to R 4th P to K Kt 3rd 
4. B to Kt 5th White threatened a further advance of 
5. Castles Castles the Pawns, with a winning attack. 
6. P to Q ard KttoK 2nd | 93. P takes P P takes P 
The surrender of the Pawn was an | 94, B to Q 2nd Q to B 2nd 
experiment, of a not very encouraging | 95 P to B ond P to Q 4th 


nature as it was here followed up. 


26. B to B 4th Q to Kt 3rd 


7.KttakesP § PtoBard 
8 BtoQBith B takes Kt touhreatening Q takes R, followed by Kt 
9. P takes B Q to R ath - 


27.Q@RtoK Bsq P takes K P 


_ P takes Q B P seems more natural, and 
is certainly the sounder move. 


10. B takes P (ch) 
White appears to get full compensation 
for the sacrifice of minor pieces. 





10. R takes B 28. B takes Kt P takes Q P 
I Pwoa Ba Peyote “a > eal turns upon thi tt 
- p . 0 8s pretty 
12.PtoQBith PtoQ 3rd cotta game really turns upon this pretty 
13. P to K R 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd easily wins the game by R to Kt 7th 
14. P to B 4th B to Q 2nd (ch), ete. 





CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City Chess Club between Messrs. W. Warp 
and G. M. Hare. 
(Remove Black's K B Pawn.) 
BLACK (Mr. W.) waits (Mr. H.) 


waite (Mr. H.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 


1. P to K 4th 15. P to K 5th Kt takes 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 16. Q takes Kt B takes P 

A very good alternative ts Kt to Q B 3rd 17. Kt takes B R takes R (ch) 

as Black's opening move. If then P to| 18. Q tak Kt takes Kt 

5th, Black gets a good game by Kt to| 19 Kt to B 4th Q to Q Kt 4th 
4th and B 2nd. 20. B takes Kt tend 

3. B to Q 3rd QKttoB3rd | 21. R takes P B to Q 2nd 

4. P to QB 3rd 22. P to Q 6th Q to R 5th 

It is essential in all Pawn and two/ 23, R to Q R 5th Q to B 3rd 


ames toshut Black in, and this move is - 
mportant to that end. 24. Kt to K 5th 


Th bination here initiated is } y 
os ene’? See creditable to the younger player, and ‘will 
5 prove well worthy of attention. The 
. = body Tw rh SF result is. emusing also as the old smothered 
8. B takes P Kt to Kt 3rd 
9.BtoKSrd _ BtoK2nd |3'KtoR 2S Riad (ch 
10. Q Kt to Q 2nd * teheioh Ml Sy posh 1 
’ le akes c or 
- soa 4th = . hog Q takes P ; 26. Q wb B 7th (ch), etc. = 


26. Q to B 4th (ch) K to Rsq 


Black has now 4 fairly good game, and 
4, 4, in | 27. Kt to B7th (ch) K to Kt sq 


is much less hampered than is usual in 





such games. 28. Ktto R6th(ch) KtoR 
13. Q to B 2nd B to B 3rd 29. Qto Kt 8th (ch) R takes 
14. Q Rto K sq QtoK sq 30. Kt to B7th. Mate. 





JOTTINGS. 


WILSON. 


SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
I have been much interested by the perusal of an account 
of a ‘‘ vision,” which is alleged to as been seen by a 
schoolgirl at Tully-sur-Seulles, in the Caen arrondissement. 
This girl suddenly called out that she saw the Virgin at 
the foot of a tree in the garden of the school, holding the 
Infant Jesus in her arms. ‘The figure was surrounded by 
a halo. The other pupils of the school are said to have 
witnessed the apparition, and a nun in charge of the girls 
also testitied, I believe, to the phenomenon. The place in 
question has acquired for the devout a natural sanctity, 
and it is said, in the account I read of the matter, that a 
shrine whence miraculous effects may be expected ‘* to take 
origin,” will be constituted at the tree. Now, to the 
scientist, an occurrence of this kind is specially instructive. 
Kirst of all, it affords to him an example of what may 
be called subjective sensation, or, in other words, a spectral 
illusion, produced, as such illusions are in ordinary life, by 
some impression proceeding from within the brain, making 
itself felt on the eye’s retina. The illusion, mentally origi- 
nated, gives rise to an idea of a real object, which, of 
course, has no external existence at all. This is the scientific 
solution of the illusions of ordinary life. We know that 
consciousness has a background as well as a foreground, 
and from that background we get projected upon eye and 
ear the things seen and heard, which are of the nature of 
‘*coinages of the brain.”’ 


[ doubt not that the girl who perceived the apparition 
of the Virgin had projected in this way from her brain on 
to the retina an image of the object of her devotion. Her 
vision was to her a real thing, no doubt, because, 
uncorrected by the other senses, and the idea of reality 
fostered by devotion, the illusion passes for that which has 
a veritable existence. ‘The item to which a critic would 
undoubtedly refer most pointedly, however, would be the 
subsequent verification of the vision by other and inde- 
yendent persons. Supposing the account is correct in this 
latter particular, I do not think science need despair of an 
explanation of the apparently singular incident that a con- 
course of people testified to the reality of the occurrence. 
It is a notable fact of life that you may animate a crowd as 
you may direct the feelings of an individual subject. That 
which people wish to see, they often do see. If we have 
regard to the fact of a number of girls, all devout and all 
imbued with the sacredness of such an event as that I have 
chronicled, it is not difficult to imagine the influence of : 
strong idea impressed forcibly on their minds. They wil! 
join in the chorus of admiration, and ‘‘ suggestion *’—I us¢ 
the word in a scientific sense—leads the mind to picture 
precisely that which is suggested. This last is a feature 
familiar to all students of psychology. It only required 
one gitl emphatically to suggest the vision for the others— 
all or many of them—to see what she declared she saw. 


The records of psychology are full of apt illustrations of 
such epidemic illusions. Dr. Carpenter, in his ‘‘ Mental 
Physiology,” gives a well-known illustration of this fact. 
When the Crystal Palace was on fire, part of the annexe 
affected was devoted to the housing of a menagerie. In 
the course of the conflagration, watched by an excited 
crowd of spectators, a monkey was seen to have escaped 
from its cage, and to have climbed to the pinnacle of a 
tower, holding on to its support while the flames threatened 
its destruction. The firemen were implored to rescue the 
ape, whose struggles and tortures animated the crowd to a 
painful degree. When the ape was rescued, it was found 
to be simply a piece of cloth, which, blown by the wind, 
had sanant in the pinnacle, its flapping movements con- 
veying to the minds of the spectators—a result of the 
‘** suggestion” that it was an ape—-the forcible impression 
of an animal in a ‘‘parlous state.” It is of the highest 
importance, as a piece of educational discipline, that we 
should be on our guard against the delusive nature of the 
subjective sensations which form the illusions of our 
waking lives. Science, it seems to me, has no higher 
mission than that of correcting such illusions, and of 
relegating them to their proper sphere among the byways 
of the brain. 


The summer meeting at Edinburgh in connection with 
the University Extension movement will be held this year 
at University Hall from Aug. 3 to Aug. 29. This meeting 
provides courses of instruction in sociology, education, 
hygiene, biology, geology, and cognate topics, alike for 
those who are professionally interested in such work, and 
for general students desiring information conveyed in a 
pleasant and systematic fashion regarding life at large. 
The meeting has been arranged by Professor P. Geddes 
and his colleagues on the lines of previous assemblies. 
In past years these meetings have proved most successful, 
and iarge numbers of men and women have been attracted 
to them from motives in which a desire for general culture 
has been uppermost. The diffusion of a knowledge of the 
application of science to common life strikes me as being 
a most laudable and practical aim of this meeting, and I 
cordially commend it to the notice of those of my readers 
who may be wishful to combine a pleasant holiday with 
the pursuit of intellectual studies, 


I wonder how many cases of enfeebled eyesight have 
resulted from the practice of attempting to read small- 
type periodicals in badly lighted trains. It is often 
difficult to read a large-type book even in a well-lit 
compartment ; but to see people poring over news- 
papers in trains, the lighting of which is past criticism— 
the old oil-lamp being still extant on certain lines—is to 
witness an amount of eye-strain which is certain to lead to 
very serious results later on. Not only is the type of 
the periodicals thus perused very small, but it is often 
blurred in the printing, and the effort to decipher the 
words in a bad light and in a shaking vehicle cannot but 
be attended by injury to the eyes. I have been specially 
struck by this habit on local metropolitan lines of late, 
where every man, of course, has his evening paper. How 
much eye-strain results from this habit only eye-surgeons 
can estimate, and I should say their calculations might 
well astonish the laity did they know how much eye- 
injury was wrought, literally, ‘‘by want of thought.” 
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DRESS. 

I wonder, when Browning expressed his immortal desire to 
be in England when the April was there, whether his 
enthusiasm was in any way inspired by the fact that this 
is the month when, besides the latest things in buds and 
flowers, you may meet the latest things in millinery—but 
perhaps it matters little. The dweller in London town at 
the moment may revel in the flowers and buds in the Park, 
while she may—if she be a woman of taste—deplore the 
flowers and buds on the hats, and turn her face in sincerest 
admiration towards the gowns marked “novel.” The 
dress this year is exceedingly pretty—there is no doubt 
about it, and it is exceedingly extravagant, for on every 
model may be found some soft muslin, chiffon, and lace 
drapery in white, and this being invariably made of the 
best quality of its kind, needs, by virtue of its frailty, 
constant renovation. 


The newest muslins are quite delicious, reminding one 
of nothing but a Dresden china cup, with their tiny little 
pale-coloured flowers disporting themselves on a white 
surface, interspersed with straight lines of dark blue. This 
style is the most attractive, but others, scarcely less 
successful in their way, show narrow lines of colour set 
closely together, and others again are in plaid. 


The enormous popularity of grass-lawn will speedily 
bring about a distaste for it, but just now no elaboration of 
embroidered beads and silk and lace seems too good to be 
dedicated to its honour. A lovely bodice of grass-lawn 
which it has been my pleasing task to interview this week 
is embroidered all over with many-coloured cottons—green, 
pink, blue, and yellow—and this is supplied with a tabbed 
basque set upon a frill of black velvet, the front of the 
bodice turning back with double tabs from neck to waist, 
edged with tiny little frillings of lace, and showing a front 
of lace over green chiffon. Many of the gowns are made 
entirely of muslin, spotted or plain or embroidered, and 
these look delightful when trimmed with ribbons or lace ; 
and a pleasing model of a plain white muslin gown appears 
striped with insertions of black lace mounted over a lining 
of black and white and blue striped satin. 


Several of the bodices exhibit a fichu, which terminates 
on the bust and can be worn or removed at will. These 
little fichus just give the suggestion of an outdoor garment, 
and are remarkably pretty made in glacé silk, for instance, 
to match the bodice which they adorn; and. frilled with 
white lace, they may be permitted to do duty as brides- 
maids’ gowns, which shall be completed with canvas 
skirts. 


Canvas is prepared to push all rivals out of its path; 
new varieties of this are putting in their appearance every 
day. Its manufacturers are evidently determined that the 


A CLOTH GOWN. 


tastes of the many shall be considered, for the finest of 
canvas is to be found together with the coarsest variety, 
this latter being almost as thick in substance as the woollen 
canvas upon which we work Berlin wool. Which reminds 
me that I have met this week, on a model gown, a belt 
made of very, very coarse canvas in a /ficelle tone, traced 
with silk of two dull colours, and studded with turquoise 
and emeralds and gold. 


Belts are very important this year, the newest kind 
being of white kid, set with pale blue enamel, traced with 


gold. Others are formed of metal work, encrusted with 
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jewels; and then, again, the ordinary common webbing 
may be permitted to form the background to gems of all 
descriptions, and pale grey kid, if traced with sequins and 
silken thread, certainly pleads for a share of attention. 


Embroidery may be written down as the decorative 
feature of the styles of 1896. There is a lovely embroidery 
to be observed decorating the dress sketched on this 
page, which is made of pale blue poulte de soie, the hem 
traced with iridescent beads and silver sequins, the 
front draped with ivory tinted chiffon and lace, the 
sleeves formed of double frills with a few folds of 
the same over the shoulders. The iridescent beads 
which play their part on this gown are very much in 
evidence just now ; they look somewhat like the opal— 
that stone which fickle fashion has elevated from the 
lowest abyss of superstitious scorn to the highest pin- 
nacle of popularity—and they are taking the place, 
to a certain extent, of the sequin. 


The other gown sketched is made of cloth of a 
mastic tone, with black satin ribbon forming the 
basque and the revers on the corselet bodice, which, 
together with the epaulettes, is entirely formed of 
a tracery of jet upon drab canvas. The front of this 
gown is of chiffon, which hangs in soft frills over the 
shoulders. 


Chiffon continues to be bought by the mile, and, 
with its silken edge, it appears to make the most 
delightful frillings; and a model of a summer hat 
which I have encountered was trimmed with a ruche 
of white chiffon round the crown, hemmed with a 
narrow black velvet ribbon, fastened at one side with 
a large spray of pale-pink roses and a few violets 
clustering at the base, violets again appearing beneath 
the brim at the back. It was quite charming. 


The newest small hats this year are those made of 
jet, trimmed with a curled white paradise plume, 
which, alas! appears to have taken the place of the 
osprey—so that the milliners still continue to pursue 
their brutal way—-the sole other trimming, as a rule, 
consisting of a scarf of tulle of one colour lined with 
tulle of another colour. A very effective small toque 
may be made of black straw, with black and white 
tulle, caught into loops round the brim, and a large 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, used osprey-fashion, 
at one side. Lilies-of-the-valley, under their artificial 
aspect, are looking up in the world; these have been 
disregarded now for some time, but they are most 
attractive, and deserve a certain measure of our 
affection. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gey1e.—Write to Hamilton, the White House, Portrush, and ask 
them to send you patterns of the Irish tweeds. They have one of a 
delighttul light green tone, which would be a pleasing change from 
what you justly term “‘ the everlasting blue.’’ and might yet be worn 
with vests of every colour. Yes, please do have small sleeves. I 
promise you you will not regret it. 

Natatiz.— Why not copy that gown illustrated in this week’s issue, 
and crown it with a hat of black tulle, trimmed with white roses and black 
feathers! It is a model that would look very nice in black canvas. Keep 
the drab tone for the jet traced corselet. 

Vevra.—Under the circumstances, let me cordially advise you to go to 
Jay’s, in Regent Circus; they have the most delightful models and the most 
delightful fitters. Of course crépe is worn still—indeed, I think at the 
moment it is more patronised than it has been for some years. If you get 
the best erp ourtauld’s make—they use nothing else at Jay's, I 
believe—it will wear well. 

PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 

Illustrations are perpetually arising of the difficulty of 
understanding foreign nations, and this is, above all, the 
case as regards the position of the women. China, for 
instance, is generally supposed to represent about the very 
ultimate point of the degradation of women, yet the posi- 
tion of the Empress Dowager as supreme ruler for the 
many years of the present Emperor’s minority showed that 
there must be more than we understood in the case. The 
yet more striking fact is now revealed that the Emperor, 
though for some years he has reigned alone, still venerates 
her, and even continues to do so in the face of the recent 
warlike reverses of China—for which she was probably not 
responsible, indeed; but there is always a tendency to 
blame those who have been in authority for any subsequent 
mishaps. A document recently officially issued about her 
by the Emperor explains that he has refused to see ever 
again certain high officials, because they have spoken 
unkindly and disrespectfully of this lady, to whom the 
Emperor and the kingdom owe so much. 


I learn that in Japan, too, there is a conspicuous illus- 
tration of the influence of a woman beingallowed. In this 
case the power behind many modern reforms is said to be 
an English lady married to a Jap who is a leading states- 
man. She is consulted, so my well-informed friend states, 
as to all the important steps that are made in Europeanising 
Japan, and is the only person, Japanese or otherwise, who 
has constant and almost unrestrained audience with the 
Mikado and his wife. 


In Germany, on the other hand, where there are many 
highly intellectual women, and the general level of 
civilisation is not low, so that we might ex that the 
social and legal equality of the sexes would be at least 
considered, the position of the women is not only inferior 
as a relic of past prejudices, but also seems in no wise 
likely to be improved. The new Civil Code that is 
designed to make the laws of all Germany uniform is not 
merely framed to retain all the restrictions and inequalities 
that the German women have to complain of, but will 
even make their position worse than it Sas been in many 
of the States of the Confederation. 


A ‘*Woman’s Protest” has been drawn up, and has 
received over sixty thousand women’s signatures, which is 
considered a remarkable demonstration in face of the 
strong feeling that there is against all such public action 
on the part of women—among themselves no less than 
among the men of the country. The ‘‘ Protest” points out 
that it is proposed to treat women as fully responsible 
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persons, able to ma their own action, when it is a 
question of punishments under the criminal law—no 
allowance is made there for inferiority and weakness; but 
in the Civil Code, where it is a question of freedom of 
action in matters of business or ‘‘ affairs,” the women are 
always treated as incompetent. A woman cannot be a 
guardian for a child, or take part in a “ — council ” ; 
married women have no property rights, and their con- 
tracts and bargains are n without their husbands’ 


AN EMBROIDERED DRESS. 
explicit sanction. The ‘“ Protest” points to England as a 
proof that such restraints are not necessary. 


In order to make this protest more effective, a congress 
is being organised. ‘The movers in this are among the 
leaders of German women’s thought, and it will no doubt 
be effective if permitted to take place. But this seems 
doubtful, as the semi-official gazette has already published 
an article objecting to the plan on the score that the recent 
Paris Congress showed that the women whv take part in 
such gatherings are Socialists alone! However, the names 
of the promoters negative such a statement. 


Here, by the way, is an illustration of the difficulty of 
comprehending the actual position of foreign social 
arrangements. Among those signing the “call” is 
Frau Bieber-Boehm, who is one of the most distinguished 
of German artists, the daughter of a well-known man, and 
the wife of an eminent lawyer. This lady’s husband is 
Herr Bieber—and ‘‘ Boehm” is her maiden name. I was 
surprised to hear that a German woman had preserved her 
individuality in marriage in this decided way; but she told 
me that it is by no means uncommon to do so in Germany, 
and cited among other instances the well-known name of 
Frau Scheppler-Lette, the daughter of Herr Lette, who 
founded the world-famous institution for the domestic 
education and industrial training of German girls, 
—- by the Empress Frederick, and called the Lette- 

erein. 


Another point was called to mind in the course of the 
description of the marriage of Princess Alexandra of 
Coburg. It was mentioned that the cannon was fired ‘‘ on 
the exchanging of the wedding-rings.” German husbands 
are outwardly and visibly marked as ‘‘ engaged for good,” 
as much as German wives. Why should not all beitends, 
as well as their wives, be required to announce their con- 
dition by some such token ? 


For the Indian women’s lot we are in some sort 
responsible. We ought all to be shocked to hear that a 
Judge, an English Judge, in India has just ordered heavy 
damages to be paid for ‘‘ breach of promise of marriage ” 
to a man who had married a girl as an infant and found 
that when she came to years of discretion she refused to go 
to him as her husband. This evil system of child-marriage 
is part of the Hindu religion; it has no right to be 
bolstered up by English laws. Spiritual terrors exact it— 
surely they alone should enforce it. 


Hindus, of course, believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and they are ordered by their priests to marry their 
daughters before that age at which we think girls 
marriageable at all; the Penalty of the parents who fail to 
do so being that they will be insects in their next existence. 
An enlightened father might defy the horrors of being a 
green-backed beetle in his next existence, but the priests 
add to that a of excommunication in this world. 
Now to all this the English law is adding a fine of good 
money. FLORENCE F'ENWICK-MILLER. 
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DRAUGHT OF HEALTH.” 
MONTSERRAT LIME-FRUIT JUICE. 


A COOLING AND REFRESHING BEVERAGE FOR ALL SEASONS—MADE FROM CULTIVATED LIMES. The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink Lime- 
Fruit Juice wherever and whenever they list.”” MONTSERRAT Lime-Fruit Juice is a most delicious, refreshing drink—and a veritable Draught of Healthh MONTSERRAT 
Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are sold by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., Everywhere. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 19, 1881) 
of the Right Hon. John Byrne 
Leicester, Baron De Tabley, 
who died on Noy. 22, has 
been proved by Sir Henry 
Longley, K.C.B., and Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, Bart., two 
of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting 
to £87,461 lis. 1d. The 
testator gives £1000 and any 
house he may occupy other 
than Tabley, with all the 
movable chattels and effects, 
other than money or securities 
for money, in such house to 
his sister Eleanor Leicester, 
Lady Leighton, and legacies 
of £100 each to his acting 
executors. All his real and 
the residue of his personal 
estate he devises and be- 
queaths to his executors and 
trustees, upon trust, to make 
a settlement thereof upon 
Lady Leighton for life, with 
remainder to her second son, 
Cuthbert Leighton, in tail 
male. 

The will of Lady Emily 
Maria Williams, of 12, Bruns- 
wick Terrace, Brighton, has 
been proved by her executor 
and half-brother, the Earl of 
Leven. The _ testatrix be- 
queaths £50 to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; 
£50 to the Church Missionary 
Society ; £25 to the Society 
for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews; £25 to the 
London Bible and Domestic 
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Marian Southam; £2500 to 
his son Herbert Robert Henry 
Southam ; £4000 each, upon 





trust, for his daughters; and 
£100 to each of his grand- 
children. He gives the plate 
and pictures presented to him 
when Mayor of Shrewsbury, 
subject to his wife’s life 
interest, to his four sons. 
The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves bee 
tween his four sons in equal 
shares. 

The Irish probate of the 
will (dated July 7, 1890), with 
two codicils (dated July 30, 
1893, and July 3, 1894), of 
Sir John Ball Greene, C.B., 
C.E., of 53, Raglan Road, 
Dublin, who died on Feb. 4, 
granted to John Irving 
Courtenay and John Tweedy, 
the executors, was resealed 
in London on April 18, the 
value of the personal estate 
in England and_ Iveland 
amounting to £21,681. The 
testator gives £250 to his wife, 
Lady Charlotte Mary Greene, 
£100 to Mrs. Mary Brassing- 
ton, and, subject thereto, 
leaves all his property, upon 
trust, for his wife for life or 
widowhood, and then between 
all his children in equal shares 











THE CLARENCE PIER, SOUTHSEA; BUILDINGS TO BE REMOVED. 


The War Office and Admiralty recently appointed a joint committee of military and navallofficers to examine plans for the defence of 
Southsea and Portsmouth town and harbour against a hostile squadron which might possibly run in past the forts at Spithead. It is 
considered that the buildings on the Clarence Pier, the Esplanade Hotel and the Pavilion, which are in the direct line of view, and of artillery 
fire, between the King’s Bastion and the entrance channel, must be immediately removed. 





Female Mission; £25 to the 
City Mission; £50 to the Cheyne Hospital for Sick and 
Incurable Children; £25 to the Devonshire Hospital 
Buxton); £25 to the Sussex County Hospital (Brighton) ; 
£50 to the Dorset County Hospital (Dorchester) ; £25 to 
the poor of Little Bredy, to be paid to the Rector of that 
parish for their benefit; £25 to the poor of Glenferness, 
to be paid to the minister.of that parish for their benefit ; 
£25 to the Pastoral Aid Society ; and £25 to the Clergy 
Clothing Society (Miss Breay, Worcester). 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1896) of Mr. James McGregor, 
of The Grange, Eton Avenue, N.W., and 1, East India 
Avenue, shipowner, who died on Jan. 23, was proved on 
{pril 20 by Douglas McGregor, Allen Gow McGregor, and 
Bertram McGregor, the sons and executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £39,245. The testator 


gives £1000 to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Ann McGregor ; £9000, 
upon trust, for his daughter Jane, and £24 per annum to 
his niece Jessie Forbes. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves between his said three sons in 
equal shares as tenants in common. 

The will (dated Aug. 25, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
July 5, 1895), of Alderman Thomas Southam, J.P., of 
The Hollies, Shrewsbury, who died on Dec. 31, was proved 
on April 15 by John Downes Southam and Herbert Robert 
Henry Southam, the sons, two of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £24,537. The testator 
bequeaths an immediate legacy of £500, the use, for life, 
of The Hollies, with the furniture, plate, etc., therein, and 
£500 per annum, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Ann Southam ; 
£100 each to his executors; an annuity of £40 to his sister, 


The Scotch confirmation, 
under seal of the Commissariot 
of Edinburgh, of the trust dis- 
position and settlement — 
Aug. 8, 1893) of Sir Charles 
Umpherston Aitchison, C.8.1., 
of St. Christophers, Banbury 
Road, Oxford, who died on 
Feb. 18, granted to Beatrice Lyell Aitchison, the widow, 
the executrix nominate, was resealed in London on 
April 20, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£17,959. 

The will of Mr. Edward Meredith Parratt, of Bess- 
borough House, Balham Road, Upper Tooting, the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Lords, who died on March 12, was 
proved on April 15 by Arthur Churchyard, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£5811. 

The will of Mr. John Kinloch Grieg, of Rosemount, 
North Hill Road, Headingley, Leeds, who died on Dec. 3, 
was proved on March 27 at the Wakefield District Registry 
by Mrs. Sarah Hannah Grieg, the widow, Duncan McBean 


Photo Stephen Gibb. 








The New Photography brings to light visions of contentment and happiness 
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Mazawattee Tea~-Pot. 
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STERLING SILVER & 
PRINCE’S PLATE curso 


Guaranteed to retain its Splendid Appear- 
ance and Wear like Silver for 25 Years. 
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Full-Size Breakfast-Dish, with Hot Water Part and Handsome 
Gadroon Mounts. In Prince’s Plate, £4 10s, 





Soup-Tureen, with handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate. 







2i-quart ... ... £615 0 | 4-quait ... 815 0 
\ 3 a 7H 0, 6 , : 915 0 
\ a ¢ 
fem GIN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 


1 orn 4 b AN en 
— aw TN C=#éa POST FREE. 




























Full-Size Entrée-Dish, w:th Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate, 


Queen Anne Style, Fluted Tea and Coffee Service, with Ebony Handles and Knobs. 





lrince’s Sterling Prince's Sterling 
Plate. Silver. "late. Silver. 
2}-pint Coffee-Pot o £8160 2710 0 | Tea and Coffee Service 212 00 ... £2100 
2-pint Tea-Pot .. ... £8 50 £6100 | 2-pint Kettle and 
Sugar-Basin 22150 ... 24 00 Stand .. ... .. £5100 21500 
Cream-Jug ... ... .. £8 50 £3 00 | 24-inch Tea-Tray... .. £8 80 ... £4500 





GOODS SENT 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 
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ta 
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“ MELEE TIPPS 44 





Dish-Cover, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate, 


Richly Cut Glass Salad-Bowl. 





10-inch 2215 0 14-inch 2376 Sauce-Boat, with Gadroon Mounts, With Prince’s Plate M ts : 
. We e's Plate "8 , £2 20 
12-inch 623 0 0 | 16-inch £4 0 0 adie ee & With Sterling Silver Mounts |. 3 30 
r , , r “cama Medi size... at 115 0 Vegetable Dish and Drainer, with 3 Divisions. Gadroon Mounts. Servers to Match 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: Guall ceo a ge 1 12 0 tice mts Ta Fetacs’s Plate, "t5. Prince’s Plate, ¢1 50 | “Sterling Silver, £3. 
* 
158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W.; & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS:. THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. (FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 





Sold only in I ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 


8 ounce and I Ib. Tins, which keep the 
’ Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 
E = 


PLEASANT HEALTHFUL 
INVIGORATING REFRESHING 


SIZES SIZES 


2s. 4s. 8s. 2s. 4s. Ss. 
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Ye” 4 
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A COUPLE of Tablespoonfuls of this exquisite Article de Toilette added to an 
ordinary Bath soften the water, making it Delightfully Emollient, imparting to it 
an Exquisite Fragrance unattainable by other means. A small quantity placed in the 
ewer overnight will produce a similar result. Its Salutary Action renders the Skin 
Healthful, White, and Supple, thus preserving that Velouté and Freshness so much 
coveted. It is remarkable as the only Preventive of Cutaneous Spots, Freckles, &c. 


To Travellers it is invaluable. Being in a dry form, it can be carried in the 
Portmanteau with perfect safety. 


MAY BE OBTAINED GENERALLY OF CHEMISTS, PERFUMERS, and STORES, OR WILL BE 
FORWARDED BY POST DIRECT ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE, 


LL ee ee Pe ee Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &¢., and take no other. 
: THE .GENUINE-. BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 
PIESSE and LUBIN : “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


oN ee ek NOMS. PLAYER'S NAVY COT CIGARETTES, 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz., ‘‘MAGNUMS.” They are 
packed in Pocket Tins-containing 16, and in 50’s and 100’s. 
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Grieg, the son, and John Collow Kerr, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £4288. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. Montague Mordaunt Ainslie, J.P., of Crescent Villa, 
Windermere, Westmorland, who died on March 22, 
intestate, were granted on April 18 to Miss Sophia Horatio 
Ainslie, the sister and one of the next-of-kin, the value of 
the personal estate being £1286. 

The will of Mr. William Curteis, J.P., of Eastwell 
House, Tenterden, Kent, who died on March 3, was 
proved on April 16 by Mrs. Fanny Ann Curteis, the 
widow, and Richard Neve, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £5316. 








The threatened strike in the building trade is estimated 
to affect about 60,000 workmen in London. This decision 
has been arrived at owing to the dissatisfaction felt by the 
members of the unions about the non-existence of a 
recognised code of working rules. The master builders in 
1894 gave notice that they desired to put an end to the 
agreement then in existence, and ever since no regular 
rules have been in force. The demand which the workmen 
put forward consists of a code of working rules for the 
London district. Copies of these rules have been sent by 
the Federated Council to the Central Association of 
Master Builders. Several masters are willing to grant 
the advance of a halfpenny which has been asked for. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

I should like to supplement the notes I made last week on 
the subject of Mr. Willard’s acting in ‘‘The Rogue’s 
Comedy,” and of the admirable example of literature given 
to the modern stage by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in this 
very interesting play, by a description of the scene that 
followed the descent of the curtain. I have always under- 
stood that an English audience, so celebrated all over the 
world as imbued with the spirit of fair play, graciously gave 
its applause and thanks in consideration of the obvious 
merit of play and player, and reserved its punishment of 
hisses for any act of grossly bad taste on the stage or for 
trash or solecisms on the part of the author; but I regret 
to say that an offensive personal element has recently been 
the distinguishing feature of our first-night audiences, 
and the class of men who fill our letter - boxes with 
scurrilous anonymous letters are allowed by the majority, 
the ‘‘ fair-play ’s-a-jewel” majority, to vent their spleen 
and their spite on such as have incurred their displeasure. 
Now, there was nothing whatever in ‘“ The Rogue’s 
Comedy,” from first to last, from the rise to the fall of 
the curtain—nothing in the acting, nothing whatever in the 
play—to call for a shadow of condemnation. Those who 
saw the play were at liberty to like or dislike it; but to 
make a determined attempt to hiss the author, and to yell 
at him as if he were some mad dog, was contrary to the 


spirit of justice. Fora good half-hour these author and 
critic baiters remained yelling like the foolish lads at Com- 
memoration, and to my surprise the management omitted 
to do what every East-End manager would do—clear the 
gallery and promptly end a disturbance. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones was well advised to make no appearance whatever. 
Mr. Willard was equally well advised to make no speech 
whatever. A silly idea has got abroad that a man who has 
failed to please an insignificant minority is bound to come 
out and ‘‘ take his punishment likea man.” I have observed 
no signs of courage on the part of these disturbers of the 
peace. For my own part, I do not think it very courageous 
to hiss an innocent woman who happens to be sitting 
by the side of a man who has conscientiously done his 
duty according to his lights; nor do I think it very 
courageous to follow an unarmed man with sticks and 
stones in the streets, and threaten him with personal 
violence, taking to their heels at the sight of a police- 
man; nor do I think it very courageous to write 
anonymous letters of the most tilthy description. But 
opinions differ on the subject of courage. I think it 
is better shown by facing a mob than running away. 
On this subject Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has spoken out 
bravely and to the point. Every public and independent 


man must inevitably make enemies, but it is in the theatre 
alone that the minority is seldom, if ever, awed down by the 
majority, fully capable of putting down these disgraceful 
disturbances, which are, I regret to say, secretly and openly 
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Corree Cup, STERLING SILVER 
MOUNTED, WITH SILVER SAUCER 
AND Spoon, £2 12 6 





Lamp, ELKINGTON PLATE. 


SATALL. MECIUM. LARGE. 


£3100 £4100 £660 


MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 


UFACTURIN 


AND KNOBS, 


LONDON, CITY. 
MANUFACTORY: OLD MANSION HOUSE, 22, REGENT STREET, SHOW ROOMS. 25, CHURCH STREET. 





bess 5| 





BY APPOINTMENT. 





VeRY HANDSOMELY EMBOSSED TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, WITH EBONY HANDLES 
ComPLete £12 12 O 


IN ELKINGTON PLATE, 
In Massive STERLING SitverR, £40 O O 





. ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF ELECTRO PLATE. 





SEND FOR SPECIAL 4LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PRESENTS. 





LONDON. 


73, CHEAPSIDE. S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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STERLING SILVER, IN 
VARIOUS SIZES, FROM 


£1 1071026 6 O 








20291 


CIGARETTE Box, IN STERLING 
SILVER, TO HOLD 5O. 


£3 15 0 
LIVERPOOL- 





ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 
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most charm- 


oscillating motion 


ing and brilliant effect PECIAL.—Th+ Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.(., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 
jt SL who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Association many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 


Fine Brilliant and Ruby or Sapphire 
Marquise, 18ct. Gold Mount, £8 8s. 
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sieht ssw a Estimates and Sketches for 
Monograms and Names, 
in Diamonds or Gold, 
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New Tie Brooch, containing 
44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 


New Scart- Pin, 


Diamonds, L, 
Sapphires snd Dia 
monds, saine price. 





poch, New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 
wie Eeeenas Dee £17 156. and 1 whole Pearl, . Bracelet to match, 


A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, 
4 New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
Solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches, and 8 Rose Diamonds, 
this size, 3g, 6d.; larger, 4s. 6d, ll Rose Diamonds 
), 5s. 6d.,and 7s,6d. Same in Silver, 


1s. B each. Smaller 
* 16. 34. 1 ola ao 64. 


















































G -Pin, New Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 Rubies or 
a oon ee size. 5/- Sapphires, and 2 whole Pearls, £5 5s. 


New Moon Brooch, containing %5 choice White 
Brilliants, £21, Smaller size,£1510s Same Brooch, 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s. 
: and £7 7¢. a 














New Diamond Siar 
Brooch, Pendant, or 
Hair Urnament.£5; 
Choice whole Peari 
licad Necklace for above, £5 5s. 
A variety of larger size Stars in Stock 






Ostrich-Feather Fan, 15 in. long. 
Flack on Shell i or) 2nd |. , 
White on Pearl B ee oe rs = 2 7. 
Natural on Shell 4s. eo ow 16s. 
Superior Fans up to £9 9g. kept in stock. 


Marabout Moucheté Fans, £7 15s., £11 15s, £14 14s. 






Pine Brilliant 


te tt Mead Ornament, forms also Brooch 
New Registered Pattern = 23 " dy 


or Comb, set with finest Double-cut White 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 
Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam, 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, Telegraphic Address : “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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Fine Gold Lucky Bean Sleeve-Links, £1 10s, 
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Fine Diamond Twist Bangle, £1 10s, 









Fine Diamond Hoop Ring, £5, 
WEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





Fine Gold 

Fox-Head 

Scarf-Pin, 
£1 







The “ Lucky" Fine Gold Pig and Bells Bangle, £2 10s. 
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Manufacturing Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, 


Purchase direct from the Manufacturers, saving all intermediate profits. 








BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. 


134, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


Goods not 
approved of may be exchanged, or amount paid will be returned. 





Fine Diamond, Ruby, and Sapphire Sleeve-Links, £4 15s. 





Fine Disme — Pe 51 ” “are 


“4 ; Fine Pearl Half-Hoop Bracelet, a“ “a 
. ; Fine Pearl and Diam« Gur SS 
Ring, £4 15s. ; 
y The New Fi Fine Pearl 
nae = and GOODS FORWARDED TOTHE Acorn Pin, “ | 
"encil-Case ngle, 17s. 
PX. 17s. 6d. COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 5 . 
SS 
>) HG » 


GIGLLILGY 














The New Fine Gold 
Pencil-Case Bangle, 
1 17s. 6d. 
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THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, U.S.A. 











Applications for Sub-Agencies to be made to the European Agents, rf 
MARET & CO., 3, New Zealand Avenue, London. 


Send for CATALOGUE, or Call at the Columbia Depc 








wo ORIENT PEARLS ro 


THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 









As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side by side 
with the Real Pearls. 


FAULKNER’S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 








With Handsome Diamond Cluster Snap (as above Mlustration). 


Boa. COMPLETE. 20s. 


ANY SIZE PEARL SAME PRICE. 















Pearls, 35s. 





Gold, 10s. 6d. 





Gold, 32s. Gold, 8s. 6d. Gold, 21s. Gold, 23s. Gold, 21s. 


ee GOLD | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | OBTAINED ELSEWHERE 
MEDALS. POST FREE. AT ANY PRICE. 


ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. LONDON, WV. 





THESE STONES CANNOT BE 























London, W. 
Camrana No, 2. 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS 











Oxford,”’ 4 -pl., 84s,; }-plate, 120s, 








MARION C0. 


22 « 23, Soho Square, 


FOR YOUTHS, “Nonpsrcil,” 308,; Modern, -pl., 42g,; Modern, }-pl., 70s, “ Improved 


FOR LADIES. “Camrana,”” No. 1, 120s.; No. 2,200s.; ; ‘The Girton,” }- vt , 84s.; }-pl.,120s.; 





For Hand or Stand. 


uperior }-pl., £ 17. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. “Improved Oxford,’ }-pl., £6; 1/1 pl., £8 88.; Superior 1/1 pl., £20; 








12 in, by 10 in. ‘£ re Ms desi, 1/1 pl. £37; 12in. by 10 in. £55. 


HAND GAMERAS, *"4 Case, 6s.;“Camrana,” No.1, £3; No. 2, £6; ‘‘Radial,”’ 3} in., £6 6s. 


t-pl., 27 15s, ; 4-pl., £13; ‘Persé for 50 Films, £9 5s. 








LENSES VOIGTLANDER. The ‘‘ Collinear’’ for Universal Use, }-pl., £6 8s, ; 1/1 pl., a 


10in. by 8 in., 15; 12 in. py lo ie, , £27 ; 15 in. by 12 in., 
The Telephoto Attachment for above, No. 1, £3 10s,; No. 2, £4; No. 3, £4 15s. 

MANUFACTURERS,—All Kinds of Photographic PLATES, PAPERS, & MOUNTS. 

CATALOGUE,—Large New Illustrated Catalogue, Free per Post, 1g., Nearly Ready. 













—— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED —— 


PIONEER 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


murev"° RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO, Lo. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, 
1 and 2 oz. Packets, and %, 3, and 1 1b. Tins. 
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encouraged by those who ought to know better. There are 
three obvious things to be done: First, for every author to 
refuse to appear on the stage atall under any circumstances, 
for the ironical cheers of compliment are in most cases the 
decoy-duck todraw down thestorm ; secondly, forthe fair-play 
majority to refuse to be ruled and coerced by the ungenerous 
minority ; thirdly, for a meaager of pluck to try a test case 
at the nearest police-court. The Messrs. Gatti did this 
once ; and it was pitiful to behold the dejected countenances 
and the miserable fear of these men or boys who talk of 
pluck and punishment. Up toa certain point hissing is as 
legal in a theatre as applause, but it is not legal to disturb 
the general peace in a theatre, nor is it legal to turn a play- 
house into a bear-garden. The manager who puts down 
this nuisance with a strong hand will be a public benefactor, 
and deserve well of all who write plays, who review plays, 
and, indeed, of all self-respecting and generous playgoers 
in the community. 

London in recent years has seen no more delightful 
entertainment than the Japanese ‘‘ Geisha” at Daly’s 
Theatre, which marks a new career in comic opera 
pioneered by Mr. George Edwardes. That the word does 
not rhyme with Asia, as has been suggested, is patent 
enough to anyone with a musical ear. There is no rhyme 
to Geisha, but the word of two syllables could not by any 
possibility be made to rhyme with one of three, except as 


a cockney or vulgar rhyme, which is, of course, an 
incorrect one. A couleur-de-rose air has, of course, been 
thrown over the details of Japanese life. They do not 
marry or give in marriage in the tea-houses of Japan, 
and it anyone wants to know exactly the kind of happy- 
go-lucky life led by mousmees and Geisha girls, samisen- 
players, and tea-house idols, they cannot do _ better 
than read that delightful story called ‘‘ Madame Chrysan- 
théme” by Pierre Loti, an admirable English illustrated 
edition of which has been published by the Messrs. 
Routledge. _ This is the true story of Japanese life, written 
by a sailor who visited Nagasaki on board his ship, and 
it must have been this delightful sunny romance that 
suggested Mr. Owen Hall’s pretty play, which is a feast 
to the eye in colour and a delight to the ear owing to 
the charming music of Mr. Sidney Jones and Mr. Lionel 
Monckton. All the spirit of Japan has been happily 
caught. There is no jarring note of vulgarity or 
commonplace. We see the ‘flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra, la, la” on Japanese tea-houses and in 
public gardens; we are taken to chrysanthemum shows and 
carp-ponds; we have a peep at mighty Fujiyama, ‘ the 
monarch of mountains”; and as the dresses and stuffs all 
worked by hand are all exported from Japan, the stage 
has seen nothing like them. The fashionable tea-gown of 


the future will surely be a Japanese Kimono with a lovely 
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obi. These merry little pattering and laughing Japs are 
well contrasted with some splendid examples of woman- 
hood, headed by Miss Maude Hobson and Miss Hetty 
Hamer; and the musical and artistic burden of this poem 
of a play falls on Miss Marie Tempest and Miss Pretty 
Lind, who have never been seen to such advantage in the 
whole of their meritorious career. Miss Tempest is a 
Japanese Geisha to the life, and she sings the music 
allotted to her to perfection, and Miss Letty Lind person- 
ates a merry little English girl who dresses up as a tea- 
house mousmee and sings the quaintest of songs in the 
most original and attractive fashion. There are few more 
popular actresses on the English stage to-day than Letty 
Lind. Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Monkhouse, Miss Juliette 
Nesville, and others give cordial and useful assistance. 

I wonder what Shaksperian purists, who will not allow 
poor Mr. Augustin Daly to edit Shakspere’s plays for the 
stage, a course conscientiously oie by every manager 
from Macready to Henry Irving, will say when they hear 
that the very same thing has been done in the new Hay- 
market version of ‘‘Henry IV.” I conclude they will 
argue according to their wont, that what is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander; or spend their spare 
time unprofitably, as usual, in wondering why some people 
like one -:.ewspaper and some another, and tilting against 
windmills, 
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ly acknowledged 
to be the BEST TOILET SOAP IN THE WORLD, and 
PEARS’ shaving stick will on comparison also assert its 
superiority over all other shaving soaps in any shape or form. 
20 International awards. “Made by Pears in Great Britain.” 
on each cake. Sold by all druggists and store-keepers, 

















There are soaps offered 28 substitutes for Pears’ which are dangerous—be surg you get Pears’ 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
Gola, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. —si|f 


extended their | 
view | 








THE COMPANY have greatly 
Watch Department, and have now on 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


‘Silver, Selections 


Illustrated Catalogue Post - Free. 


£17. *. 
GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLIsH frwarded on approval. 


KEYLESS WATCH. 
GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (Adivining Stereoscopic Co.) 








SEE THAT THE NAME CARRS 1s 
STAMPED ON THE INTERWOVEN CROSS-STRAPS 
ONCE IN EACH YARD. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





LO 4 sS E’ SS World-known Specialities for 
beautifying the Complexion. 


in White, Pink and Cream. 


For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes: 
of the skin. 





Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 


GUSTAV LOHSE BERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maiglockchen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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THIRD EDITION OF A NEW NOVEL. 
‘One of the best books the New Year has given us."’—Liverpool 
Mercury. 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 Pages. 
Cloth, 3s.6d_ net, Post Free. 
* This is a notable book."'—Atheneum. 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 Pages. 
y Cloth, 3s, 6d, net, Post Free. 
** An inspired interpretation of Nature.’’—Vanity Fair. 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 Pages. 
4 Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, Post Free. 
A rhapsody of love and of conjugal comradeship. Tender, 
delicate, and passionate.''—Daily News. 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 Pages. 
4 Cloth, 3s, 6d. net, Post Free. 
A novel of extraordinary force, freshness, and originality ; me 
work of a writer who insists on observing for himself.” —W, 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 ~exall 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, Post Free 
The book is human to its centre. . . 
skill echibited, "Whitehall Review. « 
A MAN AND A WOMAN. 330 Pages. 
é Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, rom Free 


‘The dénodment of the tale 


‘There is consummate 


**Not a book for boys and girls. . . 
is swift and strong.’'—Sun. 
y y 
MAN AND A WOMAN. 
4 presented by STANLEY WATERLOO, 390 Pages. Cloth, 
as, Gd. net, Post Free. 

The book ends amid the unwiling tears of the reader, who is 
angrily conscious that it isa false sentiment which makes him wet- 
e vyed. Daily Chronicle. 

* Its extraordinary human interest, its humour and pathos, its 
passion and beauty. Vanity 


A MAN AND A WOMAN, 3s. 6d. net, 


Post Fr 
Groner Repway, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 


1 HREE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW R RE ADY. 
] [ON JR ORMTHWAITE. By the Author of 
Lady Jean's Vagaries."’ In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 68. 
NOW READY. 
M ISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. ' By 
R. RAMSAY. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY 
ORD HEVER. By PERCY HULBURD, 
4 Author of “The Romance of Shere Mote,’ &c. In 2 vols., 
crown &vo, 12s. 
a Ricuarp BentLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 
Now Ready, Sixpence, New Series, No. 155. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing CLARISSA FURIOSA, by W. E. N cris, Chaps. 





XVII. to XX.—THE FINANCIAL BOOM OF 1 
CENTURY—MY UNCLE'S PICTURES — big d nABl, Y DAYS 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL—THE IMAGE, rnon Lee—THE 
ART OF NOMENCLATURE—and THE bivar P EARANCE OF 
GEORGE DRIFFELL, Part 2, by James Pay 





London: Surra, Evpesr, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place 


Be ACE Si oe omay MAGAZIN 


No, 967, — wed 1806, — 2s. Gd. 








Tur SOUTH AFRICAN PROBL EM. HILDA STRAFFORD 

CALIFORNIAN STORY, by Beatrice Harraden.— AN ye 
OXFORD ( ri till ROOM, by P. A. Wright-Henderson — FA 

FACE, b ouis Robinson, M.D.—AN UNC OWNED 

P ; ITICS.— THE WEST OF 

RIMEN' te 





WENT © ‘ 
RE.— DREAM-TRACKED IN 1E AL 
* DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY.” — oy t ne RE ASONS 
“A Bon of the Marshes."’ FROM TOP TO 





yILL1AM Bt AcKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


“AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK 
mie r 7 . P 

Fo OUNTAIN MOOR AND LOCH, illustrated 
4 by Pen and Pencil, on the Route of the West Highiand 
Railway. With 290 pictures from drawings made on the spot, 
Second Edition. Demy #vo. Cloth, 2 

A dainty volume.’’—[llustrated News. 

** Exquisitely got up work.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

* (ne of the most attractive guide books.’ ‘—Engineer, 

Handy, concise, and good in every way to look at.’'—World 
London: Sie Josern Cavston and Sons, Hamiiron, Apams and (Co. 
Edinburgh: Jouw Menzies and Co., OLrver and Boyp. 

. . . , . , r 
T H E N E W R E 7,2 We 
Edited by W. E. HENLE 
NE SHILLING MONTHLY | MAY. 

MR. RHUDES AND ae CAPE PARLIAMENT. 
By en Years’ Restpent in THE Care Cotony 
NB. CHAMB ESL. AIS H INHERIT ANCE .. By E.B. lwan Mutier 
ORA ey By Georce FLEMING 








4 UENMA NY.—V 

THE (TOCRAPHL By 0. Wixter 
BE! ° By 'T. E. Brown 
THE iE OF THE PATIENT By L. H. 
AN SANT WOMAN.. By Katuarine Tynan Hinson 
THE VAY ‘ By Harry Maritiier 
THE LTURAL MU DDLE By P. AMDBReON GRAHAM 
THE MOTHER OF JOHN sy spare Puen 


London: W. Heiwemann, 21, Bedford Street, 
COMPLETE IN FIVE PARTS, Is. EACH, 
Ad 





ACADEMY 
19. PICTURES. 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,” 1896, will surpass 
in beauty any previous issue, and will contain an 
Exquisite Plate of ‘‘ The Forerunner,”’ by the President 
of the Royal Academy. 

Casse.t and Comrany, Limited, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
> FROM LONDON TO 

IBRALTAR. MALTA, BRIN- 
ADEN, and MADRAS, 








BOMBAY, 
) 
Every Week. 


AUTTA, 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and 


APLES 
VENICE and BRINDISE ‘to EGYPT and Eve 
the EAs'l Three Weeks. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Eertieulare apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


JAPAN” j 
COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, 
} porinight. 
} 





THE ALBION 88. COMPANY (LIMITED). 
FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES 
From NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE to NORWAY. 

The Finest YACHTING STEAMER Afloat. No Upper Berths. 
*“MIDNIGHT SUN,” 3178 Tons, 3500-H.P. 
CAPTAIN CABORN t, R.N.R., F.R.G.8. 
SAILINGS: JUNE 6, 2%; JULY 4, 18; AUGUST 1 and 15. 
Fares from 12 Guineas, sptading pire Class Table. 

For Itinerary, &c., Apply te 


“ MIDNIGH" . SUN’ PASSENGER 8U /PERINTENDENT, 
, Lombard Street, Newcastle- -on-Tyne 





ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, i] 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, leaving London as Weder: ut 
For NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 
June 13, Tor 28 days. 
For the NOL WAY FIORDS, 
June 23, for 21 days. ! July 11 for 15 days, 
For acid Ay FIORDS, y4pgo (for Solar Ecli 
At the most Sepreesuay, J hi y 2, for 71 days,’ "4 
t the most northerly point of t v3 Snipe the Sun will be at 
Horizon at Midnight eee 
For COPENHAGEN, 8TOC SeOLM, 8T. PRTERSBU 
the BALTIC CANAL, &c. Aug. 25, for 28 tg _s 
String inn, same 4 fight. 8 High: Class Cuisine. 
. GREEN i ffices 
Managers 1 Aynenson, pg ‘and Co. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
zor. passage the Wee tind Br firm at 5; Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
E.C.; or to t est End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 











OCZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 


4 from the system. Eczema entirely licated 





Faithfully | 








Sen 
addressed envelope to Ware's Eczema AND ANAEMIA Cune C reas 
23, Conduit Street. London, W. “NO CURE. NO PAY.’ 
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WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT 1/8 NOT 
ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
- of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either 
brown or white, both in its bone 
and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of ‘* HOVIS,’ which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 





copied in many instances as closely as can be done 


without risk. 


Ifany difficulty he experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as “*‘ HOVIS”" is not satisfactory, 


please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be | 


defrayed), to 


§, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


6d. or 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 


habitual USING - 
.Gums;and-sweet 


]™ PERIAL INSTITUTE 
SEASON, 1896, 
Commences Next Saturday, May 9. 


SUMMER 


COLONIAL AND INDIAN PRODUCTS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MOTORS 
* Horseless * Carriages of every description, and a Ba in 
examples and interest 
SPORTING TROPHIES AND CURIOSITIES 
(from India and Colonies) of H.R.H. the Duc d'Orléans. 


Collection of 
ANCIENT ARMOUR AND EQUIPMENTS 


THE CEL EBRATED MONT : CARLO ORCHESTRA 
5 Performers ; 18 Soloists). 
Twice Daily-4 15 to 6, and 8.45 to 11_p.m. 
Reserved Seats—4s,, 3s., and 2s. (Numbered), and Is 
West Garden Pavilions and Enclosure when Fine; 
Great Hall when Inclement. 









LUNC HEONS, from Midday, D DINNERS from 6.30 p.m., 
the East Garden Pavilion. 
Tea and L ight Refreshments in the West Garden. 





Trains ont Buses to South Kensington throughout the Day 
6d. Cab from West Central District 


Admission ONE SHIL LING Ca >» Extras), 
From 1 p.m. to 11 p. 
On _Wedne sdays ‘Fellows’ Day) by "Tickets Only. 


GAP EL LN IKOFF Will Play 

Allegro de Concert, A major «» Chopin 

Barcarolle (F ¥ ee Penete 

Rhapsodie, No. zt 
at the ROYAL AMATEU R ORC HESTRAL. Six IETY'S CHARITY 
CONCERT in aid of the FUNDS of 8ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAI 
at ee Hall, A bay Place, on sar KDAY, May 2, at 
3 o'cloc 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught have 
graciously signified the ‘ir intention of being present. 

‘Lickets (reserved), 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., and (unreserved), 2s. 6d., 
may be obtained of “ne Treasurer, St. Thomas’ 8 “1 Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.; Robert Newman, Queen's Ha Tree 

James’s Hall and 304, Regent Street, W.; and Kei Prow 
os Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. Augustin Rely. Every Evening and Saturday 
Matinee, Mr. GEORGE EDV <RDES' COMPANY in THE 
GEISHA, the Book by Owen Hall Lyrics by Harry Greenbank 
Music by Sidney Jones. 


7 y TW hwDaArax 
MOORE AXD BURGESS MINSTRELS 
JAMES'S HALL, W 
IMMENSE 8U C C ‘ESS of the EASTER PROGRAMME 
Evenings at 8, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3 
’rices 5s., 38., 2s., and 1 Tickets at Tree's. 
Manager, Mr. L AW RE NC E BROU GH. 


(UY MPIA— London’s Great Pleasure Resort. 
GRAND SPORTING AND MILITARY SHOW. Twice 
Daily, at 2 and ) ~ased 











3, YCLE 

one. T AKIMOTO ROYAL 
CRO 8. First appearance in Europe. The 
Great BOB HAN ON COMBINATION, in their Sensational 
bay! ber MATED PICTURES. the Wonder of All. 








* Hs (in a Hurry), CRYSTAL PROMENADE 
GARDE the Arcadia of the West End pitt IERE'S 
GRAND nORG HESTRA. Full Band of H.S ts Guards, 


Lila ¢ ay’ 8 Ladies’ Orchestra, and the Olympia Orchestral 
Band. Prices, 1s. to 5s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Refresh- 
roants at Popular Prices. General Manager, Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS 


J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
e PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the TanBe YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchang 
New and Second -hand ianoforte § 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus). London, W 





| 
} 
| r[HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, aud that 
| me ir only address is 
, BAKER STRE ET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


wR OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
| YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 


Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 
The cheapest house for hiring really good ie. by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, . Baker Street, W. 


YOOD SOUND SECOND- HA AND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Bend for Deen eiptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any 
THOMAS OETZMAD wN ‘and CO.,; 27, Baker Street, London, W. 








Toe * 
D yALMAINE’S SALE. OF. PIANOS, 
\. ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class6, 35 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | C 6 guineas, | Class7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. 30 guineas. | Class9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all” the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilus- 
trations and. particulars post free.—'I’. D'AI.MAINE and CO, 
(Est. 111 Testa), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 


NULLI ETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
J (Established half- a century).— Searches and Authentic 
Information. respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees.. -Crest- and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 78.6d. Book- see sengraved in Modern 
and Mediwval styles. Heraldicseal Sngravir 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON re LLU 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, L foie m, WAC. 


((RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
GUI A BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 60 best visiting-cards, 2s. 8d.; 
ladies’,3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 

T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 
v4 7 LORS —CITMOLITE 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and under its Latin 
name of ‘Terra Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent living Dermatolo ‘ists, and was —. ly récom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, R.S8., and the 
late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invalyable. 
It is the Best Dusting-Powd:r for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 
extensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses, 
H. 4. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duche "au 























of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the / cracy. 
Recommended by the Faculty. The eminent physician Dr, 
Routh says: ‘I feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “1 
cannot aftord to be without it.’ — Dr. Bainbridge. A lady 


writes: ‘‘ Here, in India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
@ guinea a tea-spoonful.”” Vost free, Send 14 or 36 penny 


Ask for ‘‘ Taylor's Cimolite."” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
__ JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


QHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
Great peprovsnapate have been made in the manufacture of 
FORD'S EU (hata le SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. 
Six for 30s., §s., Sent by parcel post free to your door. Write 
for illustrated Self. Measure and . oe ey ulars free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., » Poul try, London. 





GHIRTS. —FORD and CO.’S. New Patterns 
in French and rit as: P rinted Shirtin rs,as well as the Oxford 
Mat for making FO S EUREKA CHIR aes forwarded post f 
Quarter of a dozen m4 thd. for 10s. 6d., 6d., 16s. 6d. sere ge 
free. Write for particulars.—R. FORD & Pr O., 41, ‘Pouitry, London. 

)}GIDIUS.—The only F LANNE L SHIR TS 

4 that never shrink in w: ashing. Made in neutral colours and 
white, can be worn without an undervest. Three, 31s, 6d. ; or Single 
Shirts, 10s. 6d: each, carriage . % Write for Patterns to the only 
Makers.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

Banded, fine’ linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less), with Returned ready ‘for use, 
carriage paid. —k. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


OOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


YHE celebrated effectual cure without 

internal medicine. Sole - Wholesale Agents, W. 

EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Sta’ 























Sold by all ‘Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 
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ART NOTES. 
Rosa Bonheur’s fame as an animal-painter has suffered 
little in the long interval which separates us from her first 
and successful appeal to the British public by ‘‘ The Horse 
Fair,” now one of the most popular pictures in our National 
Collection. Iti is nearly fifty years since that picture (or its 
first version) was painted ; ‘and although since then Rosa 
Bonheur has gone in pursuit of Scotch cattle, African lions, 
and Asian tigers, she comes back once more to the theme of 
her earliest successes. ‘‘The Duel,” now on view at Mr. 
Lefevre’s Gallery (King Street, St. James’s), represents the 
real or mythical contest between the famous ‘‘ Godolphin 
Arabian” and ‘“‘ Hobgoblin ” for the favours of ‘‘ Roxana.” 
Whatever grounds there may have been for the ingenious 
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that a strain of the ‘ blue blood ” of “‘ Scham ”—afterwards 
known as the ‘Godolphin Arabian ”—is traceable in the 
long line of racers down to Blink Bonny and Bend Or, 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur has not, perhaps, chosen the most 
attractive episode in the life of ‘ta thoroughbred,” but she 
has rendered with marvellous vigour and skill the exciting 
struggle between two powerful and finely shaped horses ; 
and depicts the moment when, the teeth of the Arabian 
firmly set in the crest of his English rival, victory is 
about to declare itself on the side of Sultan Achmet’s barb. 


At the Guildhall Art Gallery the Loan Exhibition 
this spring is limited to water-colours by artists of the 
British school. As in preceding years, the committee have 
succeeded in bringing together « number of interesting 
and representative ~ works, but it is doubtful if they will 


appeal to popular taste as forcibly as the oil-paintings of 


= ious exhibitions. 
‘arley and Turner 


The series embraces the period from 


to Rossetti and J. W. North, and 


probably the greatest attraction will be the tw enty vignettes 
by Turner for an illustrated edition of Campbell’ s Poems. 


i hey 


before been exh nribited. 


now belong to Sir 


Donald Currie, and have never 
Apart from their exquisite beauty, 


they will furnish fresh materials for the controversy as to 
the permanency of water-colour pigments, for they seem, 


for the most part, 
original tones. 
” will also attract the more home keeping, 


** Flowers 


all the vividness of their 
Nests” 


to retain 


Hunt's and 


while 


William ‘ Birds’ 


Prout and James Holland will interest those who like to 
compare their present recollections of Nuremberg, Venice, 


and other picturesque spots with the 


appearance they 


presented fifty years or more ago. 


story, t 


old at great length in the catalogue, there is no doubt 








THE RESTAURANT BURLINGTON, | 


169, REGENT STREET, 
Is NOW _OPEN. 


king and Art istic Surv uuindings, combined with 


The Exqu isite Coc 
Ey of Regent Street 


-changing Panoramic Vie 
make it 


THE MOST CHARMING SALLE-A-MANGER IN LONDON. 


re —— ded f a Diner or Dives 
the Parisian Boulevar 


One is at once 
werlookin 


“SPA LANGENSCHWALBACH, 


By Railway vid Wiesbaden, or via Zollhaus, in connection with 
the Berlin-Metz Railway, 1044 ft . above the sea-level, having = 
strongest pure ¢ Chalybeat e Springs. Mud Baths, rec mon we = ded f 
Anemia and its consequences, Female Disorders, Paralysis, C on 

ectus can be obtained from the Corporatio) on Office. 
tels the follo wing may be mentioned: The 
Allee saal, Herzog, Von Nassau, Métropole, Taunus, Victoria. 





REAL GERMAN HoLiow GrounD 


popP Rizo 





NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 
Black Handle Pair Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle --. 6/8 Russia Leather Case 21 - 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 76 | Kropp’s Strop Paste... 6d. 
From all Perfumers and Dealers. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, G&RRETT, & CO., LONDON, W. 


GOUT and 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 
~— was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
Lavitte's medicines, which are 
s cured « completely. and after 
t they a are ® perf ct specific and ar 
1 have tried t he m on friends in 
truly, 











7 SE 


= yours 
RANCIS ¢ ‘LOSE. 


DR, LAVILLES’ LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 


1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


SUFFICIENT FOR 
MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 


BOTTLE 
THREE 


ONE 
TWO TO 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 


F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, post free ou Application. 














They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


BEWARE OF SPU RIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HOVENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W.,axp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 


Clicura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
ating hurnours of the Skin and Blood. 
aan jammy in oe ae ae principal ea cles. yg 


n chemists 
# INEWBERY & Sons, |, King ward-st., 
Davo ap Cuem. CorP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 














4 


RONISCH 
PIANOS. 


PIANOS 
RONISCH. 


___ 40 to 43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. W. — 





SILKS PATTERNS FREE. SILKS 


STRIPE CHINE GLACE. 


In Special Golovrings. 
8s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. per yard. 








BROCADED SILKS. 


EXTRA QUALITY. RESERVED DESIGNS. 
Special Colourings for Court Trains. 


9s. lid. to 15s. 6d. per yard. SHOT GLACE 
MOIRE VELOURS. 350 PIECES FOR UNDERSKIRTS. 


In New Art Shades. In All Latest Shades. 
5s. 6d. per yard. 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 


TAFFETA CAMELEON. RICH DUCHESSE SATIN. 


In Latest Shades. SPECIAL MAKES. 
4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per yard. In All Latest Shades. 


TAFFETA BRODERIE. 4s. 6d. to 7s. 1ld. per yard. 


FOR BLOUSES AND COSTUMES. BLACK SILKS. cali iaa 


Latest Novelty. 
5s. 6d. to 8s. 11d. per yard. | In All Qualities. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


OXFORD ST. 





























TO LADIES. 


oo All the most beautiful women use 
*CREME SIMON. 
Mme. ADELINA tp = y' aes, “* Have found it 


‘or all trritations of the. ‘skin it is unequalled. 
tars, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 


ED PIN AUD’ § Celebrated Perfumes || == "il ty senate 
. VIOLET OF PARMA THEODORA LONDON: Parle: 18, Rae Grange Batetiore. EA, 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED.PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


tonic; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED.PINAUD'S !XORA SOAP 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


ED. PIN AUD 


PARIS. 37, B‘ de Strasbourg. 


Chemists, Drnagists. Perfumers. and Stoves. 


ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


ty 2x pectoration. ma ervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness ‘end Oppression 


immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Coa or 
eo Wilcox, 239, oaee St. London, 























Used in All Countries for 
OVER 70 YEARS. 
CAUTION. —Beware of Counter- 


feits. Theonly Genuine is signed 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


JEWSBURY 2 BROWN'S 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 
HEALTHY GUMS. 


RIENTAL TooTH PASTE 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


t has never failed to rapidly 
It arrests falling. causes luxuriant 
It is not a dye, but a genuine 
Analyst's 


For the past thirty years 
restore grey or faded’ hair. 
rowth, is permanent and harmless 
| Restorer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. 
report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and fore _Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E vudon. 


St. Raphael Ta a Wine. 


FORMULA OF DRS, PASTEUR AND BOUCHARDAT. 
The best known Tonic for Women, Children, 
Convalescents (Consumption and Indigestion). 


» Bottle genuine without a label round the neck bear ring name 
me. }ALLAIS and CO., 9, Procapinty, Ls ole 
Consignees for the 1 nited Kingdom 


eet hams 
aol yeerine 
eumler 


| us NO EQUAL cana 
| KEEPING THE SKIN 


SOFT « SMOOTH 
| At all Seasons of the Year. 
| IT samoven Aub Paavaute ALL 


"REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, 2c, 


A CLEAR AND HEALTHY 
COMPLEXION 


Zs soon obtained by its Use. 





Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


| 

| 

| BE SURE to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” which is 
perfectly Harmless and the only Genuine 


| Bottles, Is. and 2s. Gd., of all Chemists and a 
Either Size, Post Free, 3d. extra, from the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


KEATINCS. 
POWDER| 











FOR INF 














also in small casks. 


Highly recommended P e rr y, 


by the Old pase 





Round — ae eee en 38 iy Se 
supply ink. /n 6d. ands Croce Be Boxes. 
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BENSON'S |, 


ENGLISH KEYLESS 


“BANK” WATCH. 


In Silver Cases, In Silver Cases, 





Best I. ondon- made Three- nqnarte r Plate English Lever, Chronometer 


alarce, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong Keyless Action. 


Ry & good knox ‘kab yut Watch for rough wear at home or abroad at 
w price. 
Price £5, in Extra Strength Sterling Silver, Crystal Glass Cases. 


Sent free and Safe at my risk to all parts of the World on receipt 

of Draft, Cash, or P.O.O., payable at G.P.O, 

ILLUSTR.z Ace D PAMPHLET of every class of Watch from Bg 2s. to 
£500, Clocks, Chains, Jewellery, and Plate, sent Post F 


J. W. BENSON, 


THE STEAM FACTORY, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, — and 
25, OLD BOND ST., 10! 8T., LONDON » Ww. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Iw OoORW ICH . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIOS, 
DARK ROOMS, &c. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, AS ABOVE, | 
18ft by 12ft., containing Studio, 12ft. by 12ft., Porch, Lobby, and 
Dark Room. Cash Price, carriage pald, £53 15s. 


THE AMATEURS’ DARK ROOM. 
Window fitted with inclosed Bay for Lamp. Cash Price, carriage 


paid, 24 17s. 6d. Without ‘Bay for Lamp, £24 10s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Portable Artistic Wood and Iron Buildings 
ree on application. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 





BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


Err 3's 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK; 





2 QUEENBORO’- 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. ‘ : 
| The magnificent new 21-Kxot Pappie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours 

LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours 


ONTIN 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 


Arrival Berlin, 
Arrival Dresden, 


FLUSHING. 


SERVICE. 


8.28 p.m. 
12.31 a.m. 


Ete. ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 





ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


if 


THE PRICE. 
sizes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 3d. 
obtained to order by almost all. 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Insist on Full Name— 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

Trial bottle, post free, 74d. Larger 
Sold by many Chemists, or 






EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER. 








J OHN WALKER, WATCH and CLOC 


MA 
77, CORNHILL, and = STeGENT STREET 
“The Cc etait Silver Crystal- -face Keyless Lever W atch, with N O MORE 
Chronometer balance, £5 5s. 
£10 108. Chime Clocks in ee. variety. 
INustrated ( tataloy gue al Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 


DR. CLERY, 


K | N? MORE ASTHMA 
ASTHMA 





from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
Medals, and admitted to be 
unrivalled. 


Particulars gratis and post free from 
MARSEIL LEs, FRANC ee! _- 


ODOT OAL Ad A A A AL OAs ALI OAL ALI aL 


“WIYVYRITLE GROVE” 
TOBACCO. 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
CooK.:,.. 


SWEET. 


SWEET. 


FRAGRANT. 














h 
ti, 
a cali PLO e 











wiry vind Tne ToeAcce Bates J eta 


CICARETTES. 
COOL. 


Sik WALTER RALEICn on wn SOOTHING HIS MIND 


R HIM 





Hf 





" MYRTLE GROVE 29 


FRAGRANT. 
None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette. 


TADDY AND CO., MINORIES, LONDON. 


hk © i & i ©& bd ©. he @ he @ he @ he © le © le © he © fl & le © ha 
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POCKET 
oo» KODAK. 





A perfect camera on a small scale. 

Weighs only § ounces. 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 








TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy fer diarrhoea. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle. 





MERRYUWEATHERS’ 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS, 


COUNTRY HOUSES, AND VILLACES. 


MERRY WEATHER? f MERRY WEATHER LONDON) 
non > a 
—_— 
























SONS 








| ——eesase 

L = sesame ‘stratum —— 
Fiypinc Water 

AND Bortne WELLs. 





GEARED Manvat Pump 
ror Hien Lirrs. 























—— 1 Fv w 
<-~ ( Lane 
dR. A: SUA Sues 
PIE RI i 
ih. a rrar an / 
ANY . ra S 
S'S a 
= AD Ee pp somes 
EDYNAMON Py P | i} ENCINE 
] | q | || FOR WATER 
V SUFPLY 
| PIPE 
i ) 
vt, j i= a. 
mT" Be 
MERRY WEATHER, LONDON. MERRYWEATNER,  _ LONDON. 
Etecrric PumpPpine BY ‘Squire's P v Lan AND 
DyNAMO AND TURBINE. Fire Ene 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders ant E rectors 

of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 

sources. Pumps operated A electricity, oil, gas, steam, 

wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Reser- 

voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 


Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest Makers 
High-Class Hose- Pipes in the World. All Work Guaranteed. 


66 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 
CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER. 
MERRYWEATHERS’, 
63, Lone Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E, 


Read “ Water-Supply to Mansions” (1s. post free). 
Tue Tres calls it “A Practical Pamphlet.” 





- 
EATERS) 
ITT! 


“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 


counterfeited. 








The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VEL 


oY 


Toilet powder - CEL. FAW, Inventor 


®, Rue de Ia Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th hay 1875. 











THE TRUNK 
FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


Col. T. L. writes: 
Z bought from you 
Patent 
stand the ver 


Ld aa Po + 


Woop Prone, 
wear of Continental trave 
markably well.” 


Covered in Dark Brown Waterproof Sail Cloth bound 
Solid Leather OR covered entirely in Solid Hide. 
Specialists in the Manufacture of 
DRESSING BAGS, FITTED SUIT CASES, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. 


DREW AnD SONS, Makers to the Royal Family, 
33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, 


Compressed 
rough 
ng re- 





DREW «SONS 


Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


New Patent WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, 
GREATER PACKING CAPACITY THAN 
TRUNKS OF USUAL MAKE. 






Catalogues free by post. 





Ww. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
CELEBRATED. BINOCULARS. 





In Solid Leather Sling Case (Black or Brown), Complete, | 


Two and Three Guineas and upwards. 


UwgitvaLtep ror Power axp Deriyitioy. 


THE “ARMY SIGNALLING” TELESCOPE, | 


£2 2s. 


As supplied by NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


to the War Office. 


£2 2s. 


Length, when closed, 11 inches. 
Combining High Power and Portability. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.- 
Brancues: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 





Sas 
H. FRAENKEL, PARIS. 
28, Rue du 4 Septembre. 


CYCLING SUITS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. | 


Novelty: Trouser-Skirt (Jupe-Culotte). 
THE ONLY REALLY PERFECT ONE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE OF CHARGE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, YvivGucs 


And at 170, — sy LOBDOB, wv. 


(CAMBRIC sasies"* 33°" | aster" oan. 
POCKET nt a ‘ os: rte srt 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. 
N.B.—A iD nu for Rinaiae ae ates Seaare ae 
st as hit ° 





HORTICULTURAL 


sues, ~6Wd NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, 4&c., 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 





Estimates on application. Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon. 
ny yy Gi awe FOR AMATEURS. 
No. 47 ft. by 7 ft.) f 1 
N ‘a oft ne aft Painted and a P + 
Carefully Packed and Car riage Paid 
RANGES OF HORTICULTURAL BUIL Dinas 
Erected Complete in any part of the Kingd« 





No. 7—WZIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft. 30/- 


similar to No. i Two Light 


f 40s. value to most 


CARRIAGE PAID °° sitet 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 











‘ee dd ard’s 
Plate Powder 


(NON-M ERCT RIAL). 
FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has 
sustained an unrivailed reputation throughout the.United 
Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Article for 


- ay? SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold-in Boxes, | 
46.64. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers,&c. | 


-» 28. 6d.,and 
CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 
For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
Sold in bottles, 6d. and Is. each, by Chemists, Grocers, 


Ir ‘onmongers, &c. 
SIX GOLD ALS AWARDED. 











When any soap, whether neutral or 
not, is dissolved in water, some of it 
is split up into an alkali and fatty 
acid—always. The alkali acts on 
the skin, removes the natural fat, 
and so dries, hardens, and shrivels 
the tissue. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


provides against this contingency 
(because it contains extra ‘cream ”’), 
and keeps the complexion beautiful 
and clear, and the skin soft and 











smooth. 


PREMIER YINOLIA SOAP, 
<ikd. a Tablet. 

















BOULTON & PAUL, 





In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 











ANTI BILIOU 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


** Two pairs of Loots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards. informed me that my fame asa 
* medicune man‘ had not dicd out ° 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 
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|8.SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS FOR 
ENGLISH TOURBILLON & SPLIT SECONDS WATCHES 
AT KEW 
OBSERVATORY 


All English, 
Gold, 


| 18-et. 
| First Quality, 


18-ct. Gold, cute Made, £8 8s a 


£21, 


Silver, 


| First Quality, . 


£9 9s. 


| HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, (rystal Glass, 
| Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three -Quarte rP sate, 
H 





LLOYD'S 


ALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch « 
High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALI ‘ 
ever produced. 





tie THT 


Grtenwict ‘. — 


> tity I& Sons wate 


Ast ronomer 
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9. Strano, LonDoN 
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WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 
Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Postage 
Free at our own Risk, 

Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp. 320 Illus. 
post free. 

IN TUBES, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


rae oricinas FU XKESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 

Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY = fRoo 
& 

TRADE MARK SONS 


on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
R HOVENDEN and BONS, the » Pro yrietors, hought the business 


bing A the ly eipt cones mark, and goodwill, from the Executrix of 
S. Lloye The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 


th + “Fa » wy 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


JUNO Cycles vail Ser 





RIGID. LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
Tree to any part of 
e world. Machines 
shipped to all pane 
Z - Roadsters, Race 
== rez kio Ladies 8, and Military 
ASH DISKCARRIAGE PAID SSAA 


Safetios & “peela'ite. 





Botropeliten Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 


2 


5 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons ve 
he pomd tm r a 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
l’rescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout thers world. 
It is used as aninhalation and withont any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 
In Tins, 4s. 3d. 
British Dépdt—46, Holborn Viaduct, Londo wr 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch 4 * 
J. Senawr & Son, W. Edwards & Son. May, Roberts, yma 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 









































PURELY VEGETABLE, Perfectly Harmless. 
Will reduce from two to five 


ANS Aunn-fAr 


pains, js conversion Into 
Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 
= stamp eeton mphlet. 


ie mere 
ew e: 
’ London, W.C. pst 
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3 AAKAKEALALS 


THE COPYRIGHT OF THESE PICTURES IS IN EVERY CASE STRICTLY RESERVED BY THE OWNERS 











AN ANGEL.— J. M. STRUDWICK. MOTHER AND CHILD.—C. E. HALLE. AN ANGEL.—J. M. STRUDWICK. 





DES CARESSES.-- FERNAND KHNOPFF, 
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CALM DECAY. EDWARD W. WAITS. REFLECTION.— DOUGLAS ADAMS 














LULLABY.— MISS NINA HARDY. CAUGHT.— DAVID CARR, 















SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, May 2, 1896. 
































WHERE 





THE 








RIVER FLOWS INTO THE SEA.—C. NAPIER HEMY. 


















MRS. WALTER PALMER. FREDERICK SANDYS. 


CLOVELLY HARBOUR. CESARE T. G. FORMILLI. 





CAPRI, GRAPE HARVEST.— CHARLES COLEMAN, 





-——— wes 











MRS, LIONEL SACKVILLE WEST.— MISS BLANCHE JENKINS, BLAKENEY PORT, NORFOLK.— J, L., PICKERING, 
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